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The steamer Columbia arrived at Boston on the 
16th, bringing London papers to the 4th and Paris 
By this arrival we have dates from 
Bombay to the 3d of May—just six weeks back— 
and Canton to the 3d of April—only 77 days since. 

The overland mail of Bombay, May 2, reached 
London on the evening of the 2d June, 

The principal feature in the news is, that the war 
has again broken out in China, because the emperor 
would not ratify the treaty. ‘T’he British have cap- 
tured Canton, and all the forts on the river, without 
the loss ofasingle man. ‘The trade is open to Can- 
ton, the owners of vessels running all risks. Canton 
was taken on the 25th of February; on the same day 
Chusan was given up to the Chinese. High com- 
missioner Keshen, has been disgraced and sent to 
The Chinese lost 400 men. 

An American gentleman from Canton says the 
city is doomed tothe flames. There are 200,000 

yhinese starving in the neighburhood for want of 


employment, who are as ready to sack the place as 
the sailors are. 
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The packet ships Cornelia and Roscoe have ar- 
The Independence had also 
The St. Ja:nes had arrived at London. 
The President steamship. ‘The settlement of the 
risks upon the President entered at Lioyd’s was to 
have taken place to-day, but was postponed to the 
Ith instant, to allow further time for news respect- 
ing her, [London Times June 3. 


Liverpoul, June 4. We have had a great many 


| arrivals of vessels from foreign ports to-day, and 


among them the Fortitude, from Buenos Ayres; the 
captain (Arbuthnot) of which states, that on the 
27th May, at5 A. M., lat. 47 N. lung. 24 30 W., 
about 10 miles distant, he saw a very large steamer 


_ Steering to the NE. without a funnel, a crippled 
) foremast, and large paddle boxes painted a dark 


color, with large square topsails set on the maintop. 


+ Mast, a topgaliant-sail on the furetopmast, and with 
} fore and aft sails, ‘The steamer was making very 


slow progress, 

This intelligence, communicated by capt. Arbuth- 
not, has excited the most intense interest here, and 
many persons still hope that from concurrent cir. 
cumstances it may be the President; and probably 
the steamer scen by the Portuguese brig Conde de 
Palama, on the 23d April, in lat. 31, and long. 40. 
Others suppose it may be the Britania steamer, from 
Halifax, but this impression is by no means general; 
towards the close of the day the opinion is very 
Strong that the vessel seen by the Fortitude will 
Prove to be the President; but it is at best mere con- 
jecture, 

Vou. X—Sra. 17. 


0 | that of the London. 


The London, Yarmouth, N.S. at Liverpool, May 
9, lat. 43, long. 66, fell in with the Paragon, Liver- 
pool to Halifax, in a sinking state, having been run 
aboard off by a large American ship the day previous, 
and took off the crew. May 12th, lat. 43, long. 50, 
the London struck an iceberg and lost bowsprit, 
maintopmast, &c. and stove in her larboard bow. 
Shortly afterwards heard a crash, which was sup- 
posed to proceed from another vessel running against 
the ice, and it is feared sunk, but the weather was 
too thick to distinguish her, 

The President. ‘The vessel seen by the Farti- 
tude, and supposed to be a large steamer, disabled, 
was in all probability the London, fron Yarmouth, 
N.S., that arrived here yesterday—the description 
and position of the disabled vessel agreeing with 
[Lonalon paper, June 4. 

The Britania steamship. ‘The non arrival at 
England of this vessel, which ran on the rocks at 
Halifax, has occasioned great uneasiness in London. 

Liverpool, 6,15 h. m. The impression gains 
ground every hour, that the steam ship seen by the 
Fortitude is the President. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Parliament. Nothing important has been done 
in either house. The debate on Peel’s “no confi- 
dence motion” commenced on the 27th of May, and 
was continued next night. ‘he adjourned debate 
was opened by serjeant Talfurd on the 2d June, 

Lord Stanley has withdrawn his famous registra- 
tion bill for the present session. 

Dissolution of parliament. We learn from the 
best authority that the dissolution of parliament will 
take place about the 12th of this month. ‘The pro- 
clamation is ready, and only waits the queen’s signa- 
ture. The new parliament is to meet on the 4th 
August. We trust that the conservatives in this 
district will be fully on the alert, but the remark is 
almost unnecessary, for the very best spirit prevails 
alt through the country. [ Hereford Journal. 

Trade of all kinds is still dull. Money was-scarce. 
The funds were flat; teas rose 3d a pound; ‘The 
cotton market was dull, and without any change of 
importance in price. 


The British iron company has compromised with 


Mr. Attwood by paying him £350,000. The pro- 
perty of the company, including book debts, is esti- 
mated at £883,604, and the annual value of the 
estate at £45,000. 

Captain Fayer has been appointed to the com- 
mand of the steam frigate Forth, one of the splendid 
ships belonging to the West India steam navigation 
company. 

FRANCE. 

Paris, June 2. On Saturday the trial of Darmes 
and his supposed accomplices, before the chamber of 
peers, was brought to a close. Considere was ac- 
quitted, Duclos delivered over to the ordinary tribu- 
nals, and Darmes condemned to death. 

‘I'he sentence of the court of peers was carried 
into effect this morning on Darmes. 

AUSTRIA. 

An Austrian corps of observation is to be formed 
on the frontier of ‘Turkey, in consequence of the in- 
surrection which was becoming universal through 
the European provinces of the Turkish empire, 


GERMANY. 
The Constitutionnel publishes a letter dated Frank- 
ford, 22d ult,, which announces that the British 
charge d'affaires to the Germanic confederation had 
fled from that city with an English lady, a married 
women, and the mother of 11 children. ‘The Con- 
| stitutionnel adds that this scandalous affair had caus- 





jed a great deal of sensation at Frankfort. It was 
not known what direction the parties had taken, 
The husband of the lady had pursued them to Bel- 
gium, 

HANOVER. 

Since circumstances have given rise to an expecta- 
tion of a tory government, the king of Hanover has 
declined to proceed with the negotiations for reduc- 
ing the Stadt tolls. His majesty anticipates from 
lord Aberdeen he will be able to obtain a greater 
license for plundering merchants and distracting 
trade in the Elbe; which lord Palmerston has re- 
fused to sanction any longer. 

RUSSIA, 

Accounts from Moscow to the 10th of May, men- 
tion that the hopes already entertained in central 
Russia, of the coming harvest, had led to a fall of 
twenty per cent om the price of corn, je 

[Prussian Stale Gazette. 
SPAIN. 

Madrid, May 27. ‘The chamber of deputics met 
to-day, but transacted no business of importance, 

It is expected that a Ccecree ordering the disband- 
ing of 20 battalions of the previncial militia, would 
shortly appear in the Gazette. This reduction in 
the effective force of the army, at a moment when 
muney is so scarce, produced a favorable effect, as it 
shows that the government has become aware of the 
necessity of introducing a system of economy into 
every branch of the administration. 

A good deal of business was transacted on the 
Bourse, Speculators evinced more confidence than 
on the previous days, The operations in the five 
per cents amcunted to 25,000,000 ris., and were 
done at 274 for cash, and at 27 15-16 at 60 days. 


PORTUGALs 

Frontiers of Italy, May 17. The negotiations 
\with Don Miguel at Rome, with reference to his en- 
tire renunciation of his claims to the throne of Por- 
tugal, on the condition of receiving a suitable pen- 
sion, are still proceeding, and are favored not only by 





the Austrian court in concert with Russia and Pras- 
sia, but likewise by the papal see, 
ITALY, 

According to private letters from Naples, of the 
L7Zth, ult, it was contemplated to construct a railroad 
between that capital and Manfredonia, which would 
establish, a communication between the Mediterra- 
nean and the Adriatic. The king had declared his 
readiness to. grant a guarantee of 4 or 44 per cent. 
interest to the company who should undertake to 
execute it, The whole expense was estimated at 
14,000,000 of ducats, (£2,440,000.) The king and 
queen, accompanied by the young princess and all 
the royal household, had returned from Caserta to 
Naples. 

TURKEY, 

Constantinople, May 18th. Accounts from Bel- 
grade state, that the insurrection in Bulgaria had 
been suppressed. It was believed at Constantinople 
that, although the dispute with Mehemet Ali had 
not been brought to a final settlement, no danger 
existed of peace being again disturbed. The tribute 
paid by the pacha to the porte had, it is said, been 
fixed at 90,000 purses (£422,000.) He had obtain- 
ed a loan of 6,000,000 dollars,on a deposit of produce. 

The Augsburg Gazetse, under date Ancona, 18th 
ult., states that the christians of Macedonia were 
fortifying mount Athos, in order to render it impreg- 
nable. T’he insurgents were supported by the 
monks, 


The insurrection in Candia. The Augsburg 





Gazette, under date Trieste, May 20, states thet up 
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to the present period Mustapha Pashia, the governor 
of the island of Candia, had acted with the greatest 
moderation, and that in consequence, no blood had 
as yet beon shed, ‘The force of the rebels was esti- 
mated at 20,000 men, of whom but 5,000 were arm- 
ed. ‘I'he news of the sailing of the Turkish fleet 
from Constantinople, under the orders of ‘Tahir Pa- 
sha, had caused much uneasiness amongst the chris- 
tians of the island. A Greek named Kalammatians 
had arrived there, bringing with him a great number 
of his countrymen to reinforce the islanders. It was 
considered that in case of a general engagement the 
result would be doubtful, although the ‘'urks would 
have a decided advantage on account of their artillery. 
The news of Bulgarian insurrection created a 
great alar.n in the Turkish capital, and the sultan 
proposed sending Hussien Pasha, the destroyer of 
the Janissaries, to quell it. But after some delibera- 
tion, the grand vizier thought best to send a deputa- 
tion of Bulgarian christians to the insurgents, with 
the strongest assurances of pardon, and a full redress 
of grievances, ‘Tahir Pasha, who commands the 
expedition against Candia, is a man of a most cruel 
and ferocious disposition, and is more likely to 
foment than to suppress rebellion. 


+o 


PERSIA, 

The intelligence, via India, is pacific. It is said 
that the British agent was about to return to Bushire, 
and amicable relations were to be renewed on the 
basis of a treaty by which the British will consent 
to evacuate Karack, and the Shah cede the fort Go- 
rian to the Shah Bamran, and arrest his expedition 
to Herat. These stipulations are doubted, and it is 
thought that Karack will not be given up. 


CHINA. 

Arrival of the overland mail by express. Malta, 
May 26, 1841. The Oriental arrived in port 
early this morning, from Alexandria, and brings 
a mail despatched from Bombay on the Ist instant, 
by the Berenice, which arrived at Suez on the 18th. 

Capture of the Bogue forts and the city of Can- 
ton by the British. The intelligence received from 
China during the past month is of a highly interest- 
ing and important nature. Our latest news from 
Macao is to the 31st March. Keshen's continued 
procrastination having at length exhausted captain 
Elliott’s patience, the Nemesis steamer was dispatch- 
ed from Macao on the 14th February, with the draft 
of a treaty for the approval and ratification of the 
imperial high commissioner. 

The commander of the steamer was ordered to 
wait at the Bogue for a reply until the 18th, and in 
the event of his not receiving one by that day, to 
return immediately to Macao. ‘This he accordingly 
did on the 19th, Keshen not having made his appear- 
ance, A circular was then published, stating that 
the squadron were then moving towards the Bocca 
Tigris. On the following day captain Elliott receiv- 
ed a message from Keshen, in which the latter stated 
his willingness to sign the treaty, and excused his 
delay in not coming to the Bogue when the steamer 
was there, by alleging that he had been detained by 
some piratical boats. 

This appears to have been a mere ruse to gain 
time. On the 24th of February a notification of the 
renewal of hostilities was issued to her Britanic ma- 
jesty’s subjects. 

Towards the close of the mourning of the 25th of 
February, three howitzers and a party of Sepoys 
were landed at Chuen-pee, from the Nemesis and 
the boats of the squadron. ‘I'he Chinese kept up 
a desultory fire while the darkness lasted. Before 
the dawn of day a battery had been erected with 
sand bags and the guns got into position. From 
these as soon as it was sufficiently light, the British 
returned the fire of the Chinese, 

At 11 A. M. the tide served and the signal was 
made for the squadron to weigh. H. M. 8. Calliope 
bearing the broad pendant of the commodore, led the 
attack against North Wantong, followed by the Sam- 
ange, Druid, Wellesley, Sulphur, and Modeste.— 





The Blenheim, and Melville, with the Queen steam- | 


er, opened their fire on the fort at Chuen-pee. By 
noon the action had become general, and the firing 
constant and heavy on all sides. In the meantime 
the Nemesis and Madagascar steamers, with numer- 
ous boats in tow, ran in close to Ty Cock Tow, and 
landed the troops under the command of major Pratt. 

Shortly afterwards the whole of the forts were in 
possession of the British forces. Official notifica- 
tions were issued in the course of the day; one by 
the plenipotentiary, intimating the capture of the 
forts, the other by the commodore, authorizing mer- 
chant vessels to proceed to the Bogue. 

The number of prisoners taken at Chuen-pee is 
estimated at 1000, and the killed and wounded on 
the side of the Chinese are said be very numerous. 

The island of Chusan has been evacuated and de- 
livered up to the Chinese, orders to that effect hav- 
ing been transmitted by captain Elliot, when he 
was laboring under the unhappy delusion that the 
Chinese were inclined to fulfil their promises of in- 
demnity. ‘The British who were detained prisoners 
at Ningpoo were released as soon as the evacuation 
of Chusan was completed. 

We have extracted various items of Chinese in- 
telligence from the Calcutta paper of the 30th of 
April, On the morning of that day, the Queen 
steamer, from Macao the 31st of March, arrived at 
Calcutta with commodore sir James Gordon Blemer. 
His excellency is said to have come to India, for the 
purpose of consulting the governor general, and ob- 
taining re-inforcements. 


The British troops have possession of the factory 
at Canton, but it would appear there is a provisional 
Chinese government in the city. The Calcutta 
Courier states that the forcing the passage between 
the Bogue and Canton was most gallantly effected. 
The Chinese fost 490 men. ‘The English had only 
six wounded, 

We have been favored with private letters from 
Singapore to the 10th ult., Macao to the 28th, and 
Canton to the 26th March. From these we learn 
that Canton was almost deserted. ‘The Hong mer- 
chants remained on the spot, but said that the people 
were afraid to trade whilst the men-of-war remained 
in the river. ‘The Chinese at Canton now believe 
that no traffic of importance can be carried on, until 
the whole question is definitely settled. 


Proclamation of the chief superintendent. 1n 
the first proclamation, dated 6th of March, 1841, 
capt. Elliot says— 

«People of Canton. «Your city is spared, be- 
cause the gracious sovereign of Great Britain has 
commanded the high English officer to remember 
that the good and peaceful people must be tenderly 
considered, 

«But if the high officers of the celestial court, of- 
fer the least obstruction to the British forces in their 
present stations, then it will become necessary to an- 
swer force by force, and the city may suffer terrible 
injury.” 

In another dated the 20th of March he says— 

«A suspension of liostilities at Canton and in the 
province, has been this day agreed upon between the 
imperial commission Yang and the undersigned — 

«It has further been publicly proclaimed to the 
people under the seals of the commissioner and the 
acting governor of the province, that the trade of 
the port of Canton is open, and that British and 
other foreign merchants who may see fit to proceed 
there for the purpose of lawful commerce shall be 
duly protected.” 

These are the most important facts in the procla- 
mation of captain Elliot. 

Canton is in possession of the British troops, and 
a truce had been agreed upon between the new com- 
missioner and captain Elliot; the trade is to be re- 
opened at Canton, pending the imperial decision. 

The accamulation of goods outside Canton is im- 
mense, and will, without doubt, be thrown on the 
market, Prices will run very low. 





It appears that afier captain Elliot’s notice of 


—— 


ths 


re-opening of the trade, nine American and fourtees | j it woul 


British ships proceeded to Whampoa, but in A for, q 
days, new obstacles were thrown in their Way, ithe 


ing intimated that the Chinese traders were al! armed 
as the ships of war were so near Canton, and tha 
no trade would be carried on until they wer te 
moved, 

It is said captain Elliot was inclined to yield this 
point. Before however, any arrangements could be 
made, the reply of the emperor to the despatch an. 
nouncing the destruction of the Bogue fort was te 
ceived, which was fierce in the extreme, and orde;, 
of a war of extermination to be carried against th, 









English. The notices posted by the Canton author, E 


ties on the walls, announcing the opening of the . 










trade, were pulled down, and all communicatiog | : 


with the English ordered to be cut off. 
Another letter says, «all the factories in Canto, 


are occupied by our troops. The Chinese village, : 


render every assistance in their power to the steam 
Menesis, in removing stakes and other obstruction, 


to the river, between Macao and Canton. Hur : 


April 20. 

Public notice. Notice is hereby given that Britis 
and foreign vessels have permission to proceed y 
Whampoa, all consequences arising from the possi) 
and sudden resumption of hostilities of course x. 
maining at the risk of the parties, 

J. J. GORDON BREMER, 





NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 
PROPOSED BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 
The following is the report of the select commit 
tee of the senate on the currency, &c. of whic 
Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, is chairman, as read by 
him in the senate on Monday. 





The committee to which was referred so muchi| 


the president’s message as relates to a uniform cu. 
rency, and a suitable fiscal agent capable of addiry 
increased facilities in the collection, and disbury. 
ment, and security of the public revenue, have tui 
the saine under consideration, and beg leave tor 
vort: 
F That, after the most attentive and anxious con: 
deration of the state of the currency, and the fina 
ces of the government, in all their interestin 
and important bearing, the committee have w. 
rived at the same conclusion with the secretary 7d 
the treasury, that a sound and just policy requim 
the establishment of a bank of the United Stats 
with as little delay as practicable. 

The committee have niether time nor inclination 
to enter into a discussion of the question of tl: 
ower of congress, under the constitution of th 


nited States, to establish a national bank. Alef ; 


all that has been said and written on that questia 


during the long period of half a century, nothi > 
remains to be added that would be likely to shed F 
It ought, in the opinion F 7 


much new light upon it. 2 
of the committee, to be regarded as a settled que: 
tion—settled by the approbation and judgment! 
the people, by the authority of the legislature, by 
the sanction of the executive department of tl 


government, and by the solemn adjudication of tit | ; 


judiciary. If it be not regarded as a decided que 
tion, when, in the collisions and conflicts among 
men, arising out of diversity of opinion and judg: 
ment, is a controverted matter to be considered # 


terminated and quieted? | q 
Nor do the committee deem it necessary to dis| 
cuss the question of the expediency of establishing) — 


such an institution as a bank of the United State. 


On this there is even less contrariety of opinio!) © 


than on the former question. On both, it is the ¢€: 
liberate conviction of the committee that a va! 


majority of the people of the United Slates concuh| 

and that they are now looking, with anxious solicl| 
tude, to the deliberations of congress, under tht © 
confident hope that a bank of the United States) © 


will be established at the present extraordinary 8° 
sion of congress. 


Passing by, therefore, those two questions as be'| : 
ing unnecessary to be further argued, and assul! — 
ing, what the committee verily believe, that 2) — 


tional bank is indispensably necessary, they ¥! 


proceed, at once, to the particular form, powers 4 1 
faculties with which it may be expedient to inve?— 
And here the committee hav’) = 
no hesitation in saying that, confiding in the 5 : 
rience of forty years, during which the nation he i 
enjoyed the benefit of a national bank, and during = 


such an institution. 


the greater part uf which it has realized every "*|” 
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sonable hope and expectation in the operations of 
such an institution, they came to the conclusion that 
it would be wisest to dismiss all experiments, and to 


| cling to experience and assuine the last charter 


ranted by congress as the basis of a new bank, en- 

rating upon it such restrictions, guaranties, amend- 
ments and conditions, as have been found necessary 
py actual experience. 

The secretary of the treasury came toa similar 
conclusion; and in his report, and the draught of a 
pill which accompanies it, he has taken as his mo- 
del the charter granted by congress in 1816. On 
that he has suggested a great many valuable im- 
provements, most of which the committee have in- 
corporated in the draught of a bill which they now 
report to the senate. On this draught they wish to 
offer to the senate some brief explanations and ob- 
servations. 

The committee have adopted Washington city, 
proposed by the secretary of the treasury, as the 

lace of location of the principal bank. They be- 
lieve the place of its location is a subordinate ques- 
tion; but there are many advantages froin the prox- 
imity of the bank to the government. The distri- 
bution of the capital of the bank among the several 
commercial eities, in proportion to their respective 
wants and magnitude, is what they naturally desire, 
and what will doubtless be done. But to guard 
against the exercise of any uncue government or 
official influence, or the imputation of any unwoar- 
thy transactions, the committee have thought it ex- 
pedient to deprive the parent bank of all power to 
make any discounts or loans whatever, except loans 
to government, authorised by express law. In or- 
der to ensure the command of the best financial 
abilities of the country, the bill provides that the 
directors of the parent board, which is to consist of 
nine members, shall be paid for their services by 
the corporation, and all compensation to the direc- 
tors, in the usual form of bank accommodations, is 
utterly prohibited. 

Thus, the directors of the bank at Washington 
will become a board of control, superintending the 

branches, supplying them with a eurreney, and 
banking exclusively through the agency of their 
offices of discount and deposite. 

The capital of the bank, proposed by the secreta- 
ry, is retained; but a power is reserved to congress 
to augment it by the addition of twenty millions, 
making the aggregate amount ultimately fifty mil- 
lions of dollars, if that should be found to be neces- 
sary. 

To guard against undue expansion of the curren- 
cy by the operations of the bank, various restric- 
tions and securities are introduced. 

1. The dividends are limited to seven per cent. 
per annutm; and, after accumulating a reserved fund 
of two millions of dollars, to cover losses and con- 
lingencies, the excess beyond that seveu per cent. 
is to be paid into the public treasury. And, what- 
ever excess remains at the end of the charter, be- 
yond the reimbursement to the stockholders of the 
capital stock, is also to be paid into the treasury.— 
If the dividends fall below seven per eent. during 
any year of the charter, the deficiency is to be made 
good out of the surpluses previously paid into the 
treasury. The effect of this provision is, to make 
a perinanent and invariable seven per cent. bank 
stock, assuming that the administration of the bank 
is conducted with integrity and ability. 

2. The debts due to the bank are required not to 
exceed the amount of the capital stock actually 
paid in, and 75 per cent. thereon, which is a greater 
restriction than usual. 

The total amount of debts which the bank is au- 
thorised to contract, over and above the deposites, 
is not to exceed twenty-five millions of dollars, 
Which is also a greater restriction than was placed 
upon the late Bank of the United States. 

3. The publicity which is required of the gene- 
ral condition of the bank, and the full and complete 
exposure to committees of congress, and to the se- 
cretary of the treasury, which is amply secured, of 
all the books and transactions of the bank, includ- 
Ing private accounts. 

4. The prohibition of the renewal of any loan; 
thus putting an end to all mere accommodation pa- 
per, as far as practicable, and confining the bank 
to fair business transactions. 

Pe 5. The bank is prohibited from making any 
cal or loans whenever its notes in cir- 
exceed three times the amount of specie in 
18 vaults. 
nal pontont the community and the stockholders 
Pam een of the bank, several provi- 
effectual n inserted, which it is hoped may be 
a No paid officer of the bank is to receive loaus 
accommodations in any form whatever. 

b Securities are provided against abusive use of 

Proxies, such asthat no officer of the bank can be 


a proxy; no proxy can give more than 300 votes; 
no proxy to be good which is of longer standing than 
ninety days, &c. 

3. A prohibition against the corporation’s trans- 
acting any other than legitimate banking business; 
excluding all dealing in stocks, and all commercial 
operations. 

4. A requisition that a majority of the whole num- 
ber of the board of directors shall be necessary to 
transaet the business of the corporation. 

5. Ample power to make the most thorough ex- 
amination into the condition and proceedings of the 
bank, down to the accounts of individuals, by to- 
tally removing from the secretary of the treasury 
and committees of congress the veil of secrecy. 

And 6. By denouncing and punishing as felony 
the crime of embezzlement of the funds of the bank 
when perpetrated by any of its officers, agents or 
servants. 

Concurring entirely in the sentiment expressed 
by the secretary of the treasury, that many wise 
and patriotic statesmen, whose opinions are entitled 
to consideration and respect, have questioned the 
power of congress to establish a national bank; and 
that it is desirable, as far as possible, to obviate ob- 
jections and reconcile opinions, the committee have 
attentively and earnestly examined the provision, 
incorporated in the draught of the bill of the secre- 
tary, in regard to the branching power of the bank, 
and me would have been happy if they could have 
reconciled it to their sense of duty to adopt it. But, 
after the fullest consideration, they have been una- 
ble to arrive at that result. 

It was not without some hesitation that the com- 
mittee agreed to the location of the bank in the 
District of Columbia. This they did because they 
believed that the utility of the bank did not so much 
depend upon the place of its location as upon the 
capital, faculties, and powers which siould be gi- 
ven toit. But to isolate it in this District, without 
giving it any other branching power than such as 
it might derive from the consent of particular states, 
would be to create an enormous District bank, de- 
void of effective national character. Such a bank 
would be a bank only of the District of Columbia, 
and its offices of discount and deposite would be no- 
thing more than banks of the states which might 
allow thei to be planted within their respective li- 
mits. For all national purposes congress might as 
well recharter one of the existing District banks, 
enlarge its capital, and give it authority to estab- 
lish offices of discount and deposite in any state that 
would permit it to be done. 

The committee believe that the capital of a bank 
so constituted would never be taken; and, that, if 


accomplish the great and salutary purposes for which 
it is desired and should be designed. 

But the question of establishing a bank thus to be 
restricted and circumscribed involves higher and 
graver considerations than those of nere expediency. 
The general government has or has not the power to 
establish a national bank. If it has the power, it 
derives from it the existing grants in the constitu- 
tion of the United States. The committee believe 
it has the power and ought to exercise it. But after 
a contest during the last ten or twelve years in re- 
spect to the constitutional power of congress, which 
has been marked by so much animation and bilter- 
ness, a forbearance to exercise the power would be 
a virtual surrender of the power. Ifa bank were to 
be created, whose operations within the limits of the 
states were dependent not upon the will of congress, 
but upon the will of each state, separately announc- 
ed, the creation of such a bank would add another 
to the list of disastrous experiments, and would be 
tantamount to a relinquishment of the national pow- 
er, and it could never be resumed. 

The power of the federal government is only to 
be found in the grants of the constitution. If they 
are inadequate to the fulfilment of the great pur- 
poses of its establishment, they can only be increas- 
ed in the mode of amendment which the instrument 
itself has prescribed They cannot be augmented by 
the grants or consent of any state or states short of 
the number of two-thirds, whose concurrence is ne- 
cessary to give validity to an amendment, A de- 
rivation of power to the general government from 
the consent of particular states would be unsound in 
principle, and the committee apprehend dangerous 
in practice. Admit such consent to be a legitimate 
source of power, the government would not operate 
equally in alli the states, and the constitution, losing 
its uniform character, would exhibit an irregular and 
incongruous action. 

Entertaining these deliberate views, the coumit- 
tee are decidedly of opinion that no bill for the es- 
tablishment ofa bank in the District of Columbia, 
will be effectual which does not contain a clear re- 
cognition of the constitutional power of congrese to 





establish branches wherever, in the United States, 


taken, the institution would be wholly unable to} 


a 


. 


the public wants, in its judgment, require them.— 
They cannot consent that a bank, emanating from 
the will of the nation, and imperatively demanded 
by the necessities of the government aed of the na- 
tion, shall be wholly dependent for its useful opera 
tion upon the will of each and every state, distinctly 
expressed. 

Accordingly, in the draught of a bill now report- 
ed, the right is asserted to exercise the branching 
power of the bank, independent of the assent of the 
states. ‘The committee dare not allow themselves 
to believe that the bill is free from all defects, but 
they do hope that these, in a spirit of liberality, will 
be corrected by the superior wisdom of the senate 
and of the house, and that the present session will 
be signalized by the establishment of a national in- 
stitution, which has become a desideratum to the 
general prosperity. 

The advantages which will flow from such an in- 
stitution in both our domestic and foreign relations, 
are manifest and incontestable. 

It will give the people a sound currency of uni- 
form value throughout the union, which is just as 
necessary to the successful operation of all branches 
of business, as pure air or water is to the preserva- 
tion of human life or health. 

It will revive and extend eommercial intercourse, 
which, for the want of a common medium, has been 
almost suspended between different parts of the 
union. - 

It will reduce domestic exchange from the enor- 
mous premiums and diseounts now frequently paid, 
to the moderate standard growing out of the mere 
cost aad insurance on the risk of transporting specie 
from one to another part of the union. 

It will, consequently, save hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, now annually lost, in transactions of ex- 
change. 

It will essentially benefit the manufacturing in- 
terest by enabling it to realize sales and the pro- 
ceeds of sales. 

It will powerfully contribute to the resumption of 
specie payments by the banks, whose existing de- 
linguency is the greatest source of all prevailing pe- 
cuniary and financial embarrassments. 

It will greatiy tend to prevent and correct the ex- 
cesses and abuses of the local banks. 

It will furnish a mecium common to all parts of 
the union, for the payment of debts and dues to the 
government; thus rendering duties and taxes uniform 
in fact asx well as in name. 

It is indispensable to the convenient and success- 
ful financial operations of the government in all the 
departments of collection, safe keeping and disburse- 
inents of the public revenue. 

Such are some of the domestic benefits which the 
‘committee fully believe will be secured by a na- 
tional bank. Those which appertain to our fo- 
reigh relations are also worthy of serious conside- 
ration. 

If it be true that money is power, its concentra- 
tion under the direction of one will, sole or collec- 
tive, must augment the power. A nation, without 
such a concentration of power, maintaining exten- 
sive commercial intercourse with another nation pos- 
sessing it, must conduct that intercourse on a ¢on- 
dition of inequality and disadvantage. National 
banks, in other countries, beget the necessity, there- 
fore, of a national bank in this country, in like 
inanner as national governments in foreign nations 
inust be met by a national government in ours. 

Accordingly, we have seen the influence exerted 
by the Bank of England upon American interests, 
when those interests were exposed to the action of 
that bank, and were left without the protection of a 
bank of the United States. The committee do not 
wish to be understeod as intending to express any 
approbation of the cor.mercial operations in which 
the Pennsylvania bank, assuming the name of the 
Bank of the United States, engaged, when that state 
of things arose. 

But they do mean to say that the interests and 
dignity of the United States demand that they should 
not be exposed, beyond the necessary and legiti- 
mate influence of monetary and commercial opera- 
tions, to the action of a foreign banking institution. 
They believe that, without a competent bank of the 
United States, foreign national banks may and pro- 
bably will exereise an undue and possibly pernici- 
ous influence upon our interests. 

In this view of the case, the question is, whether 
it is better that we should be leit liable to be mate- 
rially affected by a foreign institution, in which we 
have no interest, over which we can exert no con- 
trol, which is administered solely in reference to 
foreign interests, or we shall have an American 
bank, the creature of our will, subject to American 
authority, and animated by American interests, 
feelings and sympathies? y 

The committee could not entertain a doubt in such 








an alternative. And,in reference to the foreign gs- 
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Se . . 
eat public act on behalf of seventeen millions of 
eople and twenty-six statea of thisunion. Ought 


F | they to do this without duly considering what was 


a i ils cl a oat dah Rh hahaa, Ra ee ee oe 
Sea ey Ae Matiarati titel Aes woven : ? 


Seri 


joa Niet 


the duty required of them? And what must be the 
effect of their act, whether that effect were tempo- 
rary or perinanent? Without this, they could not 
act disereetly in abolishing an important existing 
system. Mr. W. would readily adit, as some 

entlemen had suggested, that there had been much 
talk against the sub-treasury and some arguments, 
but no experience. It had been greatly abused and 

rossly misrepresented, but he was not prepared to 
admit that there had been any verdict of the people 
against it. Was the repeal of the continuance of 
this law the only issue made before the people at 
the late election? Was the result of that election 
a verdict on that issue alone? The senator from 
Kentucky had said that they had come here for 
judgment—to carry into execution the verdict of 
the American people; but he would ask that sena- 
tor whether the result of that election was to be 
held as a decision by the people on all the questions 
which had been discussed before them?  If.30, how 
did it happen that they were sitting there in that 
splendid hall, lighted by the magnificent and costly 
candelabra now before them? Had it not been de- 
cided that there should be no extra session with all 
its unavoidable expenditure? That gentlemen must 
not eat out of gold spoons, but must use horn? That 
they must not indulge themselves in the luxury of 
champagne, but must drink only hard cider? Did 
not the verdict of the people cover all that? It was 
eacy for gentlemen to talk about issues being de- 


cided by elections, but he asked, what had been 


RPS a wet Es 





age 


: 3 the issue in 1829, and what had been the verdict 


iven then? 

The senator had had some experience in such 
matters. Did he believe that the people had passed 
a verdict on all the questions which had been inoot- 
ed during that election? No; nordid Mr. W. They 
had different questions argued then: they had had 


the question about soda water furnished at public 


expense, about billard table paid for out of the pub- 


lic money, and other grave issues of the like cha- 
_ racter. Did the senator hold that the people had 
delivered their verdict on all these important points? 


' Why cut out the sub-treasury from all the other 


subjects agitated at the late election, and say that the 


. verdict of the people had been given on that issue? 


But, admitting that it had, some of the gentlemen 
held the doctrine that they were not bound even 
by express written instructions from theirown con- 
stituents. Much less, then, were they bound by a 
verdict given on five hundred issues, given at 
cross roads, given at grog-shops and on the hust- 
ings. ‘There was nothing in this argument. It 
answered very well to talk about for political effect; 
but the people decided no issues but such as they 
puton record. The issue they decided was, that 
they elected this man as their chief magistrate, and 
not that man. That was au issue by which all were 
bound, and which all must respect. But the evi- 
dence went no further. For that reason it was that 
he addressed arguments to gentlemen, and entreat- 
ed them not to throw themselves on imaginary or 
uncertain issues. He asked them what they were 
abolishing? What were their reasons for abolishing 
it, and what were the facts of the case? The sys- 
tem which it was now proposed to destroy was one 
which had been matured with great caution, after 
shee consideration and much debate. Wasit 

ecause it was a system which did not comport with 


_ the supposed civilization and refinement of modern 


- times? 


Because it was not marked with all the 


_ Braces and beauties of the credit system, and was 
_ hot ornamented with all those classic figures 
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which caine with so much grace from the Philadel- 
oa of the United States and the bank of Gal- 
ipolis? 

He admitted that the system was somewhat anti- 
quated; it had been tried for two or three centuries 
10 other countries, and was at this time in full force 
In many parts of the civilized world. Itcould not, 
indeed, boats of all the modern polish and trimming 
and flourish, but it was a system which had been 
tried, and had worked weil. Some other refine- 
nents had also been tried, and they had not worked 
Well. Let gentlemen look around them—let them 
See the general crash which had prostrated so many 
of our moneyed institutions. This was the effect 
of the inuch admired and beautiful eredit system, 
and not of the system of 1840-—a system much abus- 
ed, but one which had worked well wherever it had 

fen tried, and would work well again whenever the 
trial should be repeated. 

Gentlemen were, besides, abolishing a system 
nee they knew to be constitutional: tie constitu- 
lonality of the sub-treasury law none denied or 
pretended to dispute. as this no excellence? 

his system had been the first offs ring of the con- 


stitution; it existed in its essence in 1789. In the 





next place, it was a system independent in its ope- 
rations: the name of “independent treasury,” given 
to it by its friends, was not a mere word or empty 
sound. The system was independent, because it 
carried on its operations by the force of law, and 
did not depend either upon states or individuals to 
make it effective. All other systems were essen- 
tially dependent in their character; they were con- 
ducted by officers who were appointed by bank 
stockholders and the act of private individuals. 
Another great excellence of the independent trea- 
sury system was, that it was perfectly safe. There 
was one reinark in the report submitted by the pre- 
sent secretary of the treasury which had struck 
Mr. W’s attention. The secretary talked about the 
insecurity of the sub-treasury, bat, instead of sup- 
porting this position bya statement of what sums 
had been lost under that system, the report went 
back twelve years to losses which had happened 
previous to its adoption. ‘The secretary could not 
show the loss of a single dollar under this much 
abused system of conducting the fiscal concerns of 
government. 

[Mr. Clay here said, speaking across, “the ac- 
counts have not been settled yet.”’] 

Mr. W. repeated the assertion that there was no 
evidence of the loss of one dollar by the sub-trea- 
sury. In contrast to which statement he pointed 
gentlemen to the general wreck which had attend- 
ed the employment of banks. There were losses 
growing out of the species of currency employed, 
but such losses were effectually prevented by the 
sub-treasury svstem, which, when perfected, went 
to provide a currency subject to no depreciation. 
What would have been the loss suffered by govern- 
ment had it employed the currency of the present 
Bank of Pennsylvania? There was admitted loss 
of four or five millions froin the depreciation of bank 
paper. A committee of the other house had esti- 
mated the total loss to government from the employ- 
ment of banks at thirty-two inillions. Again, the 
system now to be destroyed was one eminently free 
from executive influence. 

[A laugh on one side of the senate. ] 

Mr. W. said that he was well aware that the 
gentlemen on the other side insisted that the sub- 
treasury system was subjected to executive influ- 
ence ina greater degree than any other. But let 
them come down to facts. Could the executive 
put his hands into the vaults of the sub-treasury 
and take outa single dollar without subjecting him- 
self to be sent to the penitentiary? Would he not 
be indicted as a robber? Not a dollar could be 
drawn out but by warrants and drafts. Neither the 
president nor his secretary of the treasury could 
take from its custody enough to buy a pen, nor 
could they loan out the public money for purposes 
of speculation or gambling. If they attempted 
such a thing, they would be convicted of embez- 
zlement and sent to prison. Was this the case un- 
der the bank system? Could not the executive, or 
the secretary, in person, or through their friends, 
be accommodated with loans by the Bank of the 
United States or by the pet banks? Had not the 
public money been lent in thousands and hundreds 
of thousands to friends of the banks, both out of 
congress and in congress? But when had a dollar 
of the public money been loaned under the sub- 
treasury? The thing could not be done without 
burglary and theft. And yet, strange to tell, the 
community seemed impressed with the idea that 
under that much abused system the president and 
the secretary of the treasury could take and use for 
their own purposes just as much of the public 
money as they pleased. 

Now, as to the executive influence over the 
keepers of the public money (for tbat was the only 
possible way in which the money could be reach- 
ed), did not the president select the pet banks? 
Did not the secretary do the same? Was thereany 
check on the executive discretion? Did not the 
bank directors elect their own cashier and presi- 
dent? Had either house of congress any control 
over that matter? But how was it under the sub- 
treasury? Did the president select the receivers 
general or the treasurers of the mints? No more 
than he could select his own successor, or appoint 
a foreign minister without the consent of the se- 
pate. Executive influence was limited, not ex- 
tended, by that system; it brought the public mo- 
ney under the control of congress. It gave to the 
executive no new powers, for the power of remov- 
al existed before as it did now, but now it was re- 
strained, whereas, under the bank system, it was 
aot. Mr. W. would not now go into the doctrine 
of removal, nor would he show how that power 
had been exercised since the 4th of March, 1840. 
He believed the keepers of the public money had 
been no freer from removal than before that time. 
What had become of the receivers general at N. 
York? at Boston? Charleston? They had been dis- 





approved, and others had been appointed in their 
place. It had been urged that the executive could 
control these receivers through the power of re- 
moval, yet it did so happen that none of them had 
been so removed until! March, 1541. So much for 
the argument on executive influence. 

But the sub-treasury system had yet one other 
and infinitely greater excellence. It did not sti- 
mulate the spirit of wild and reckless speculation 
by loaning out the public money. All such loans 
were, by that law, strictly prohibited and declared 
to be felony, anc it was an acknowledgment and 
homage paid by the senator from Kentucky to the 
excellence of that law, that, bent as he was on de- 
stroying the system, he retained this feature of it, 
and incorporated it in bis own bill. That system 
provided no stimulus for over-trading. On the 
contrary, its effect was to subdue and quench that 
destructive fire which had consumed the prosperi- 
ty of the country. It kept the public treasure 
where it could be had when it was wanted. Every 
receiver general, every treasurer of a mint, must 
be ready to hand over every dollar of the funds in 
his hands on its demand by government. But was 
this the case under the bank? Far from it. When 
the money was most wanted by the government it 
was most wanted by the banks also. But Mr. W. 
would not protract these remarks; he could not, for 
his life, see any thing in the system itself to justify 
or excuse this hasty and precipitate effort to get 
rid of it ata blow. 

But, in the next place, he was compelled to look 
at what must succeed this system when it was de- 
stroyed, whether it was to succeed temporarily or 
permanently. What would succeed it temporarily? 
Nothing was provided in the bill itself, but it was 
held under a sound general principle of law that, 
when an act repealing a previous law was itself re- 
pealed, the previous law revived ipso fucto. Now, 
if. the sub-treasury was destroyed, what law would 
be revived by its repeal? He would tell gentle- 
men. We were to have the act of 1836, with all 
its acknowledged imperfections in its train. Would 
this be a better system? Wise men did not pull 
down one thing to substitute another, unless that 
other were a better. The actof 1836 was not 
without some excellencies. It contained a provi- 
sion which restrained the secretary from removing 
the deposites from a bank where they had been 
placed, provided that bank continued to redeem its 
notes in specie; it also forbade the depositing of 
the public money in non-specie-paying banks, and 
in banks issuing notes under five dollars. Some 
approved of the pet bank system in the abstract, 
because it was asystem which could be regulated 
by law. When president Jackson had been forced 
to remove the public deposites from their former 
depository, and there existed no regulated system 
for the safe-keeping of them, he bad implored con- 
gress to pass a law for that purpose, and they pass- 
ed the law of 1836, which had these excellences. 
But they were countervailed by defects which 
broke it down in twelve months, and it was now a 
dead letter. One gentleman had suggested that it 
was destroyed by faults in its administration, and 
not in the system itself, This suggestion had been 
made before. Mr. W. would not say whether this 
were the case or not, but he saw ample cause for 
its failure without this. It provided that the twelve 
or thirteen millions of dollars which had been de- 
posited in safe banks should be taken out of them 
and divided among seventy or eighty others for no 
other purpose than to give each of them the bene- 
fit of its possession. A bank was to be selected in 
every slate, and the effect was general stimulation 
of the community to every form of speculation and 
gambling. The banks were required to pay inte- 
rest for the money, at least for all they held over a 
given proportion, aud they consented to pay the 
money obviously because they expected to loan it 
out. Was not this in itself sufficient to break 
down any set of banks in the world? Could such 
an operation be accomplished without infinite dis- 
tress? To force twelve or thirteen millions of dol- 
lars out of the channels of trade, and to put it in 
entirely different depositories, was an operation 
which Mr. W. insisted to be the true cause of the 
commercial ruin which followed. That alone was 
sufficient to account for it; butif.on the back of 
this, there was superadded the requirement to col- 
lect within nine months 36 millions more, and pay 
it over to the states, was it any wonder that the 
most ruinous consequences should follow? No dis- 
cretion was left to the secretary; the time was fix- 
ed by law, and, should he fail to obey, he was lia- 
ble to be impeached, and was actually threatened 
withimpeachment. This he had actually done. He 
had collected nine millions, and deposited it with 
the states in specie, or in specie worth, and it was 
emphatically said at the time that every instalment 
in the payment of this money was a new turn of 
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the screw. The pressure rose from rheumatism to 
t, and from gout to convulsion. All this suf- 
ering had been attributed to the executive and to 
the treasury department, as though it were their 
wrong, when, it fact, they had but carried out the 
law of congress. Then came, in addition to all the 
rest,an unexampled recoil from abroad, produced 
by the course of the Bank of England. American 
credit was suddenly cut off by millions at a blow. 
Yet all this, too, was charged upon the treasury. 
And here he would relate an amusing anecdote. In 
compliance with the requisitions of the law, depo- 
sites of specie were made in North Carolina, which 
carried it out of the usual course of trade. The 
order to transfer the funds was given in advance, 
payable in North Carolina. This was strenuously 
objected to, and the secretary was asked why he 
did not make the order payable in New York? The 
secretary was acquainted with the operations of 
trade, and knew that the order could better be met 
in North Carolina than in New York, because New 
York was then drained of specie. But the holders 
came to him and insisted that the drafts should be 
made payable in New York. He did so, and the 
holders immediately went to New York and de- 
manded the specie, and found themselves so much 
embarrassed that there was not a man of them that 
was not glad to part with his draft after he had got 
it. It reminded Mr. W. of the Irishman who was 
ordered to be flogged, and when he was flogged 
low down wanted to be flogged higher up; but 
when flogged higher up, wanted to be flogged low- 
erdown. Mr. W. had been determined to execute 
the law, cost what it would, and let those who 
made it be answerable to posterity, that just tribu- 
nal whose judgments, though often slow, were 
ever according to equity. As might naturally have 
been expected, the newly made deposite banks, 
flushed with the possession of their twelve or thir- 
teen millions of dollars, speedily disgorged this 
treasure upon the community, for they had been 
obliged to pay interest for it, and were glad to loan 
it out as soon as possible. The consequence of 
this had been that the land sales which usually 
realized from two to three millions of dollars were 
swelled to twenty-four millions ina single year. 
The banks which had loaned their money to indi- 
viduals instead of to the government, when called 
upon by government to pay, could not collect it in, 
and the natural consequence was that they all went 
to wreck—suspension was inevitable. But these 
lamentable consequences were not to be charged to 
the administration of the pet bank system, but to 
the provisions of the law itself. And were gentle- 
men called upon now to revive such a system as 
this? Must the secretary of the treasury scatter 
the public money among eighty banks and revive 
again the scenes of 1836? It could not be done. 
The country then, though nominally thrown back 
on the law of 1836, would in fact and in truth be 
cast on the unlimited discretion of the treasury 
department; for the law having been rendered iin- 
practicable by the change of times, the department 
must necessarily be thrown back on the laws in 
force before this was enacted. Mr. W. would un- 
dertake to say that there could not now be five 
banks found in the whole United States such as 
that act required deposite banks to be; and the act 
itself declared that in that case the treasury must 
revert to the previous laws, and those previous 
laws allowed the deposites to be placed in bauks 
which did not pay specie; and to place it there; 
not merely on special but on general deposite. Nor 
was this any thing new—this very thing had been 
done by secretaries Campbell and Dallas for years 
together, and it must be done again. 
“here were other consequences which must also 
follow. The secretary would not merely be com- 
elled to use banks of this description, but he 
would be stripped of every facility in the business 
of his department until he did make his selection 
among the banks, and place the money there. He 
invited gentlemen to put inquiries to the secretary 
of the treasury, and see what answers they would 
get. The moment this bill became a law, the re- 
ceivers general, as such, were dead—the secretary 
could no longer draw on them. Where must he 
ut his money? What must he do with his drafts? 
n New York immense sums were coming into de- 
site at the rate of one hundred and a hundred and 
fty thousand dollars aday. ‘The secretary could 
not arrange with a bank to receive this money un- 
der less than a week, and in the mean time the col- 
lector or the receiver general might have half a 
million of dollars under his lock and key, and be at 
the same time out of office. Who would be liable 
then? Not his sureties, for their liability expired 
with his office. In the more distant parts of the 
country, sach a state of things might exist fora 
whole month. That time must elapse before the 
receiver knew that his office was abolished; but the 





secretary here would know it, and could not draw 
upon him. What, then, must be the result? In 
one portion of the country he would draw on col- 
lectors; in another portion he must act under the 
law of 1886; and in still another he must be left at 
his discretion, under a construction of the old law. 
Here would be three or four fiscal systems in opera- 
tion at one and the same time; and all this state of 
confusion must ensue because gentlemen would in- 
sist upon repealing one plan before they had pro- 
vided another. i 

Another question arose as to what money the 
treasurer should receive. It was contended that he 
would be under the act of 1836. If so, then all 
public dues must be paid in gold and silver. There 
was not a bank in New England which did not issue 
bills under five dollars. He was prohibited from 
receiving their notes, though redeemable in specie, 
and therefore, instead of receiving his dues one-half 
in convertible paper and one-half in specie, he must 
have the whole amount in hard money, or violate 
his oath. Some gentlemen, indeed, might like the 
measure on this account, but would the friends of 
this bill vote for it in this view of its effects? 

Again: as to the effect on public sentiment, he 
could tell gentlemen, if congress adjourned without 
providing a substitute for the sub-treasury, it would 
be found that the act of 1816 was not imperative. 
Its language was not, that paper ofa certain de- 
scription should be taxen, but that it ought to be 
taken. Yes; itought. But supposing the secreta- 
ry could not get it, how then? What had been the 
argument in 1837 onthat point? Shinplasters were 
then current, and what had been called the ten cent 
rebellion in Boston had been gotton up, because 
specie was demanded by the collector. The secre- 
tary said he could not get convertible notes, and the 
verdict of the people was, that in that case he must 
take depreciated paper. By this state of things, all 
specie and specie paying banks must go by the 
board. Discretion was said to be the law of ty- 
rants; yet now the treasury was to be let loose again, 
to use, at pleasure, the paper of non-specie-paying 
banks; and this the secretary could not avoid, if he 
respected public opinion. 

But it was said that we should soon have a sub- 
stitute. Some great fiscal agent was to be provid- 
ed, orelse an old fashioned bank of the United 
States. Mr. W. would not argue that question, 
with him the time was gone by; but he would ask 
the members of that senate whether they were ready 
to repeal the existing law, to re-establish such an 
institution as the old bank of the United States? If 
they were, very well, but he could not yet tell 
whether such a plan had been matured and was to 
be presented. Why not wait till then? 

It was said, however, that we were to have a 
bank that would not be unconstitutional: it was to 
be free from all objections of that kind. He was 
glad to hear it; but what was the plan? Had not 
gentlemen better wait till they saw whether it did 
avoid all constitutional difficulty or not? Surely 
they would act thus in their own affairs, why not 
in the affairs of the public? What was this bank to 
be? If it was a mere fiscal agent not incorporated, 
then it was a government bank, and he said to gen- 
tlemen that they were abolishing just such a bank, 
though without the name. All they had to do was 
to call the sub-treasury a fiseal agent, and the thing 
would be effected. as this any thing new? Had 
not gentlemen contended that the bill of 1840 went 
to create a treasury bank? Yet they were now for 
destroying that, only to make another. Here Mr. 
W. quoted the title of a speech he held in his hand, 
in which the sub-treasury was denominated a go- 
vernment bank, of which the president of the Unit- 
ed States was to be president, cashier and teller.— 
All they had to do was to give the secretary power 
to issue small drafts, and the sub-treasury would be 
a government bank. 

Mr. Clay here interposed to inquire of Mr. W. 
whether he rightly understood him as now admit- 
re tee the sub-treasury was a bank. 

r. Woodbury replied in the negative. He had 
represented it as a bank ouly under the supposition 
that the secretary could cut up his drafts iuto small 
sums, and use them as bank notes. 

Mr. Clay. Well, and could he not do if? 

Mr. Woodbury. He did not doit. I admit that 
the argument itself is a fair one, but he did not do 
it, nor could it have been done without sanction of 
law. 

Mr. W. concluded by’observing that though much 
more might be said, he should add no further re- 
marks. 

Mr. Calhoun wished before the vote should be 
taken, to offer a few words on this bill. One fact 
had struck him during this discussion, viz: that 
there was a large majority in the senate who were 
utterly averse to leaving the treasury under an un- 
regulated state bank system. He need not refer to 





the individual gentleman who had expressed thi, 
opinion—the fact was unquestionable. Now he as. 
serted that these gentlemen had done by their vote 
of yesterday just what they had said they would not 
do. They had first voted down Mr. C’s amendment 
tothe amendment of the senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Clay), which that senator had acknowledged 
would remove the disabilities arising under the law 
of ’36, and without which it would be utterly im. 
practicable to carry that law into effect, for the 
want of banks which paid specie and which issued 
no bills under the denomination of $5, a large por. 
tion of the union being absolutely destitute of banks 
of that description. The object of Mr. C’s amend. 
ment had been to remove this difficulty and make 
the law practicable; but gentlemen, after voting in 
its favor as an amendment to that moved by the se. 
nator from Kentucky, had voted down both amend. 
ments, and left the act of 1836 in a condition utter. 
ly impracticable. How would this operate? The 
government would be obliged to go back to the al. 
ternative of either keeping its own money by its 
own treasurer, or using banks such as the law de. 
clared it should not use. There was another resu|t: 
it would be compelled, unless it violated the law, to 
collect its dues wholly in gold and silver; which 
would in fact and practice carry out the sub-trea. 
sury system more rigidly than had ever yet been 
done. The secretary must either do this, or he 
must purposely violate the law. Yet gentlemen 
say they abhor leaving the country under a state of 
things unregulated by law. Mr. C. called upon 
them to answer him, or, by their silence admit the 
truth of what he said. 

The whole of this proceeding had been most ex. 
traordinary. Gentlemen said that the voice of the 
American people demanded the course they were 
pursuing. Now Mr. C. was ready to grant that 
their voice had condemned the sub-treasury; but 
that voice had been uttered in an infinitely louder 
key against leaving the public money unregulated 
by law. By inference, then, it was manifest that 
they were about to do an act which was infinitely 
more in opposition to the will of the country than 
any other. They had been told that this was to be 
areform administration. Now the only possible 
reform worthy of the name was a conformity to the 
law and to tle constitution. He supposed it was 
an instance and example of this reform that the 
printing of the senate had been left to this moment 
unregulated. Who was the printer to the senate’ 
Did any gentleman know? What were the prices 
fixed for printing? Could gentlemen tell? Who 
fixed these prices? Did any one know? Could any 
gentleman reply? Well, the next reform was as to 
the currency; and in that department of reform they 
left the government either to violate openly tle 
laws of the land or to come back to the sub-treasu- 
ry system inits most rigid form. Was this to go to 
the American people, and would gsntlemen still re- 
main silent? Mr. C. certainly was willing that it 
shoulc. He desired that it should. In less than 
three weeks or a mouth every man in these United 
States would know in what condition the treasury 
was left, and that that condition was worse than 
ever before. 

But they were to!d that this posture of things was 
to be temporary only. Was this socertain? Were 
the gentlemen so perfectly united among themselves 
as to what substitute was to be provided for it?— 
Would not many start aside on constitutional ground 
and oppose a bank of the United States? And if 
that was laid aside, what was their next plan‘— 
Could there be found an intermediate ground be- 
tween a bank and sub-treasury? There might be, 
but he asked whatit was? Mr. C. said he was 00 
enemy to existing bank capital, but he acknow- 
ledged that he had no faith in any bank of circula- 
tion and issue. He had long said that the banks 
must fall by their own hand. Did gentlemen think 
that they acted as friends to the banks by repeal: 
ing the sub-treasury? According to bis belief 
whether they created a bank of the United States 
or not, it was indispensable that the country should 
come to a currency of gold and silver. The. United 
States bank itself must run down if it again com 
menced a papercurrency. There would be af 
pansions: nothing could prevent it; and the bao 
would, sooner or later, be swept by the board unless 
some provision was adopted which was quite % 
strong as the sub-treasury law. All great bank a? 
pansions had commenced in. England, and a 
again; their paper system was the same with ov 
own; their banks and ours were but different paris 
of the same steamboiler; and if there was an oil 
plosion, it would commence were the boiler wa 
weakest—we must be the first to suffer. T° 
strongest possible provision should be made to ate 
the specie in the country in order to meet this em? 
gency. But he saw plainly that gentlemen ao 
have their way, but time would show who W 
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right. An experience of less than ten years would 
satisfy even themselves of their profound errors. 
Mr. Benton said it was now pretty well seen that 
entlemen in the majority meant to press the ques- 
tion on this bill; but it was so utterly repugnant to 
all nis views of what wes right and proper, that he 
wished to leave on record the stongest and most 
lasting testimony in his power of his opinion of its 
impropriety. Therefore he should take a course 
which though not usual was strictly parliamentary; 
and he thereupon moved to postpone the considera- 
tion of the bill for the purpose of considering a re- 
solution, which he sent to the chair, declaring, in 
substance, that it was inexpedient to repeal the 
sub-treasury until some other plan for managing the 
fiscal concerns of the government had been provid- 


Mr. B. proceeded to observe that it had several 
times been remarked, during the course of the de- 
bate, that gentlemen were beginning at the wrong 
end of the road. It was certainly manifest, from 
the votes given yesterday and the day before, that 
the greastest possible absurdities invariably arose 
from this course of proceeding. Gentlemen were 
for putting an end to one law—a law referring to 
matters which must continue without intermission, 
and could not stop fora day—without providing 
any other law in its place. By this course the 
country was remitted to the law of 1836; yet it had 
been shown to be impracticable to revive the state 
bank system contemplated in that law, in time to 
meet the exigency; and the secretary would there- 
fore, of necessity, be remitted to the condition of 
things which existed anterior to the passage of the 
law of 1836; and this, whether for a long or a short 
period. But whether it was to be for a shorter 
period or a longer one was wholly immaterial in 
the argument. He still held that there should be a 
substitute provided, before the present law was 
abolished. Nay, the very fact, (if it were a fact), 
that this state of matters was to continue but a short 
time was the strongest of all argumenis for post- 
poning the repeal till that short time should have 
elapsed. Ifa substitute could be provided in a few 
weeks, why not wait those few weeks before they 
put down the existing law? There would have 
some machinery to be provided; and during that 
interval the public money was to be left in a state 
unprovided for by law, or under a law which was 
impracticable, which was the same thing. Why, 
then, put up a scaffold only to pull it down again 
and put up another? Why this double demolition? 
They would incur an infinity of trouble, while no 
good end was to be gained by it. What could be 
the reason for all this? Why this hot haste? Was 
it that the feelings of gentlemen were to be indulg- 
ed? Did they wish to gratify resentment against 
the sub-treasury, as ifit were some living enemy? If 
gentlemen were capable of acting from mere feel- 
ing, they had had an opportunity presented to them 
yesterday, when he had offered a resolution to ex- 
clude the bank at Philadelphia from receiving any 
portion of the public depos:tes. But no; they could 
not be persuaded to adopt a resolution to keep out 
of the confidence of the treasury this pre-eminent 
culprit. No; they could indulge no feeling; it would 
not comport with the dignity of the senate. But how 
did they act now? Was there no feeling? None against 
the subtreasury, an inanimate thing? Did they not 
seem to say to it, we have got you in our hands now, 
anc we will strangle you without mercy? Were 
these the bank sentiments? If they did not act from 
resentinent, why this haste? Why not let the sub- 
treasury stand till they had something to put in its 
place? In which part of the union was it not work- 
ing well? working according to the wishes and feel- 
ings of the people? Were was the petition, where 
the memorial, where was the public resolution, 
asking for its demolition? There was not one; no, 
not one. The clamor all came from two descriptions 
of individuals. First, the politicians, who wished 
fo obtain a poor triumph, by tearing down and 
stamping to pieces the work of their opponents.— 
And who else? The millionary plunderers, who 
wanted to borrow the public money, without giving 
that security for it which Johu Jocob Astor or 
Stephen Girard would have demanded. Having 
devoured thirty-five millions of the money of the 
people, which, had not general Jackson saved it, 
would have been so many uillions of the money of 
the government, they were still not satisfied. Yes; 
President Jackson had rescued, had saved to the 
Widows aud orphans and citizens of the United 
States twenty-four millions of dollars, which would 
otherwise have been lost in the Philadelphia bank. 

ad he not removed the deposites, the public 
would have been plucked to that amount. Yes; the 
public—the people—-which, in the language of that 
Institution, was ‘the goose which was to be pluck- 
ed!” This clamor against the sub-treasury came 
hot from the farmers of the country—not from the 





mechanics of the country—not from the laborers, 
the producers of the country. No; but from the 
mullionary plunderers, who longed for yet larger 
spoil. 

What was the argument for the proposed repeal? 
It was this: ‘We have the power, and we will do 
it.’ That was the argument. “We will sit here, 
under the scorching rays of a solstical sun, till we 
see itdone. There shall be no adjournment; there 
shall be no going out for respiration; gentlemen 
shall not go out to get their dinner; we will sit here 
till it is done.” Gentlemen said that the fate of 
the sub-treasury had been decided by the result of 
the late presidential election. The people had de- 
creed its downfall. But on this point he had a ques- 
tion to ask. Suppose, instead of the candidate elect- 
ed at Harrisburg, a different individual had been 
chosen to run against Mr. Van Buren, and, through 
want of popularity, he had obtained but three or 
four states, what would these same gentlemen con- 
sider as the decision of the people in that case? By 
parity of reasoning, he supposed that then the peo- 
ple would have been held as all in favor of the sub- 
treasury scheme. But both conclusions would have 
been equally false. The fact was, that there was 
no one issue on which alone the eleetion turned, 
and there was nothing on which to found the con- 
clusion that the people had decided that the sub- 
treasury must be repealed. All Mr. B. asked, how- 
ever, was, that gentlemen would let it stand till 
they had provided a substitute. It was sufficiently 
evident what they were aiming at. When they had 
got down the sub-treasury, they would set up 
another bank of the United States, or some fiscality 
such as might have its habitation wherever con- 
gress exercised its exclusive jurisdiction—a fiscality 
that might be set up in navy yards, in forts, in dock 
yards, and in powder magazines. 


In conclusion, Mr. B. demanded the yeas and 
nays on the motion he had now made, in order that 
he might leave upon the journal the most authentic 
recorded evidence as to his opinion of the proposed 
measure. 

The question being put, the yeas and nays were 
ordered by the senate. 


Mr. Young said that if this bill was to be passed, 
as he supposed it shortly would be, it must, from its 
nature, go immediately into effect. What would 
be the consequence? Every receiver general would 
eo instanti become functus officio. What then would 
become of those officers? In what light were they 
to be viewed? They were salaried officers, and 
when were their salaries to cease? From the date 
of the passage of the act? Or, at some other time? 
It was said, indeed, that we were shortly to have a 
substitute for the sub-treasury, but that he held to 
be impossible, even admitting that the senate should, 
in a few days, agree to charter a bank of the United 
States, and that the other house should concur.— 
Could the bank go into operation in a few days? 
Must not its stock be subscribed and paid in? Must 
not the plates for its notes be engraved, and its 
notes printed and signed? Use what expedition they 
would, a chasm of weeks must intervene. Would 
it not be more prudent in the mean while to leave 
the present system standing rather than to throw the 
country on a wide ocean without a compass or 
chart? Could any man tell what banks would be 
needed, what currency we were to have, who was 
to receive and keepthe revenue in the mean while? 
On all these questions difficulties would arise. Why 
not aviod them by postponing the repeal till provi- 
sion was made to meet them? 


Mr. Benton now expressed his wish to amend the 
resolution he hadsent to the chair, and on that re- 
quest a question of order arose, which was argued 
by Messrs. King, Clay, of Alabama, Bayard, Ben- 
ton, Clay, of Kentucky, which resulted in the with- 
drawing of the order for the yeas and nays, and 
Mr. Benton’s changing his motion to postpone the 
bill into a motion to recommit it, with instructions 
as follows: 

“That the bill be recommitted to the committee 
on finance with instructions to report, in connexion, 
a substitute for the independent treasury.” 


On this motion the yeas and nays were demand- 
ed; which, being ordered and taken, resulted as fol- 
lows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Calhoun, Clay, of 
Alabama, Fulton, King, McRoberts, Nicholson, Pierce, 
Sevier, Smith, of Conn. Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, 
Williams, Woodbury, Wright, Young—18. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Berrien, Choate, Clay, of Ky. Clayton, Dixon, Evans, 
Graham, Huntington, Kerr, Mangum, Merrick, Miller, 
Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, 
Simmons, Smith, of Indiana, Southard, Tallmadge, 
White, Woodbridge—28. 

So Mr. Benton’s motion was negatived. 

Mr. McRoberts, then moved to recommit the bill, 
with the following instructions: 


—_ 


‘‘Ist. Some guards for the security and safety of 
that portion of the public money which will be re- 
ceived by the depositaries of the public money from 
the date of the passage of this act until a knowledge 
ofits passage shall be received by said several de- 
positaries., 

“2d. That said committee insert a provision pro- 
viding some future day that said act shall take ef- 
fect, giving to the treasury department ample time 
to take other bonds conformable to the state of 
things produced by the repeal of the act of July 4, 
1840, from all depositaries and receivers of the pub- 
lic moneys.”’ 

The mover then proceeded to explain and com- 
ment on these instructions. The first proposition 
was to send the bill back to the committee, with in- 
structions to provide for the safety of the public 
money during the interval between the passage of 
the law and its passage being known at the various 
depositaries where the money was received. It re- 
quired no discussion to satisty the senate that the 
moment the bill passed every receiving officer was 
ipso facto out of office. In the mean while, the 
revenues would still continue to come into their 
hands, until that fact came to their knowledge, 
which, in the retnote parts of the country, could 
not happen for some weeks. During this irterval, 
the government had no security for this money, 
save the provision contained in the second section 
of the bill, At N. Orleans and St. Louis this interval 
might extend to twenty days; but say it should be 
but ten days, what a vastsum of money would, 
within that time, be received without the least se- 
curity for the repayment of a single dollar. To 
meet this deficiency there was no provision in the 
bill. The payment must, by law, still go on, and 
the receiving officers must continue to take the 
money. But all —— familiar with legal de- 
cisions very well knew that the courts had decided 
that the repeal of a law under which a public of- 
ficer held Dis place did at once put an end to his 
responsibility, unless the repealing act contained a 
saving clause to prevent such a result. 

But there was another objection to the bill in its 
present shape, which it seemed to him must have 
been overlooked by the committee, but which went 
to the very foundation of the bill, The 8th section 
of the sub-treasury law required that the receivers 
of public money should give bond and security, the 
nature of which the law prescribed. As the law 
prescribed new duties, new bonds must be entered 
into; and it was within Mr. McR’s personal know- 
ledge that the secretary of the treasury had requir- 
ed from the receivers of the land offices new bonds 
entirely different from those which had been requir- 
ed by the land laws. But here came a general re- 
peal of the sub-treasury law, which at once put 
these men out of office. Would it not at the same 
time put an end to their official bond? The law had 
imposed critninal liabilities on these officers, but 
the moment it was repealed they might walk off 
like Swartwout with the money in their pockets.— 
Surely before the senate consented to the repeal, 
they ought to institute the closest scrutiny on this 
point. Onght not the bill to be postponed until 
time should be allowed to provide new bonds in 
conformity with the new state of things? Mr. McR. 
was very sure the secretary of the treasury had ne- 
ver been consulted on that point, for he never could 
have consented to so rash and precipitate an arrange- 
ment, It might possibly be that the present bonds 
were sufficient, but surely his sureties were not lia- 
ble after the law was repealed, until new security 
should be given. Questions growing out of the 
form and nature of those bonds were every year 
coming up before the district and circuit courts, and 
large losses were sustained by the government.— 
He desired that this matter should be properly re- 
gulated by the bill. Should it be recommitted to 
the finance committee, they could report by to- 
morrow, and thus obviate the difficulty. If some 
further provision were not made, Mr. McR. in his 
place, affirined that every dollar received after the 
passage of the bill, and before its passage was 
known, would be left in the hands of the receivers 
without any security whatever. 


Mr. Calhoun appealed to the friends of the bill 
whether they could still insist upon its passage in 
the face of such statements as these? 


Mr. Clay said he should not discuss the point.— 
There was no earthly necessity for any such provi- 
sion, and there was nothing at all in the objection. 


The question being now put on the motion of 
Mr. McRoberts, it was rejected by yeas and nays as 
follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Calhoun, Clay, of 
Ala. Fulton, King, McRoberts, Nicholson, Pierce, Se- 
vier, Smith, of Con. Sturgeon, Tappan, Walker, Wil- 
liams, Woodbury, Wright, Young—18. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 





Berrien, Choate, Clay, of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon, 
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Tallmadge, White, Woodbridge—28. 

The question was now called for, and about to 
be put, when ities 

Mr. Wright rose to address the senate. He said 
he had not disappointed, after witnessing the 
course pursued by gentlemen on the. other side, 
that they had the good fortune to have the entire 
debate on their side of the house. He considered 
it fortunate, because they should now be beaten by 
numbers if not by argument... Mr..W. was aware 
that power. wa: i ly more vigorous to execute 
than to reason, and a wise judge had advised it to 
decide without reason. This might or might not 
be the conduct of their opponents here, on the pre- 
sent occasion. . They might possibly have reasons 
enough to give bengtt they did not choose to give 
them, »- They showe iat al] events an abundant dis- 
position to act. Still, =peatyl as it might be to 
others, and as it certainly was to him, he could not 
discharge his duty without throwing himself before 
the senate before the final question should be taken 
on the bill. He was aware that it was a subject 
with which the senate were well acquainted, and in 
regard to which the country was also supposed to be 
well informed, Still there were many things which 
it was proper aud necessary to state for the infor- 
mation of the country, if not for that of his high! 
respected opponents, the advocates of this bill. It 
was very points to him to detain the senate on this 
occasion, because he well knew the impatience of 
gentlemen on the other side, and was fully aware 
that they had determined on their course, and re- 
solved to make no reply. 


Mr. Clay. Proceed, sir, we will listen to you 
with patience. 

Mr. Wright replied that he expected no less from 
the gentleman’s courtesy. He then proceeded to 
observe that the argument of the senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Woodbury] had saved to him near- 
ly all the time which the honorable senator had 
consumed in the delivery of his remarks. He had 
anticipated much which Mr. W. had intended to 
say, and he should repeat as little as may be of the 
remarks so ably made by him. 


He should start with the metaphor which had 
been employed by the honorable senator from Ken- 
tucky, [Mr. Clay}. That gentleman had assumed 
in the outset of his remarks that it was proper for 
the senate to adopt the course of a wise architect, 
who pulled down an old building and removed its 
rubbish out of the way before he proceeded to the 
erection of a new edifice. Mr. W. admitted that 
this course was some times necessary, but asked 
how far such necessity could be supposed to grow 
out of the present state of the question. He ap- 

aled to that honorable senator to say what he 
should think if he saw the head of a family proceed 
to pull down an old house in which he lived, and 
place his family on the side-walk which ran in front 
of it, while the timber for his new building was yet 
growing in the forest, while the bricks of which 
its walls were to be composed were neither burnt 
nor shaped, but lay yet in the bank of earth, and 
while the money which was to pay for the building 
had yet to be earned or else to be borrowed where- 
ver it could be obtained. Would the honorable se- 
nator consider this as a wise procedure? Would 
such a man tell his family that he preferred to do 
this, as the only way of bringing conviction to 
their minds that they wanted anew house? If that 
was his reason, if he knew that they never could be 
brought to that opinion till their old house was 
knocked dowa, and the alternative lay between a 
new house and none at aJl, then Mr. W. could see 
a reason for the course. But supposing he should 
tell them that hie new house was not to stand upon 
the old foundation, but was to be erected in another 
place, might they not reasonably ask, why, then, 
did you pull down the old house before yuu had 
provided for us another dwelling? Just so in the 
present case. The gentlemen told the senate that 
their new building was not to stand on the founda- 
tion of the old. Beitso. Every body knew that 
the old house called the independent treasury rest- 
ed on the broad basis of the constitution. Its walls 
were deep and strong, and their resting-place was 
sure; but the new building was to be put up on the 
marshes of that sacred instrument. They were to 
rest on questionable ground, at least, and not, like 
the sub-treasury, upon that solid and unshaken 
rock, concerning whose solidity no man held, or 
pretended to hold, adoubt. The necessity, there- 
fore, supposed by the senator did not exist. The 
old building was not in the way, and therefore first 
need not be removed out of the way. The new edi- 
fice might, indeed, be more splendid in its architec- 
ture, more glittering and showy in ite appearance; 





west, who, when their increasing means enabled 
them to erect a more costly mansion, were wont 
to leave the old log cabin still standing near as a 
momento of their humbler circumstances. Let gen- 
tlemen follow the same course towards this sub- 
treasury; let it remain as a monument of times of 
less splendor and luxury. It could do no harm, and 
it was only the annoyance which the old buildin 
might present to the eye which required that it. 
should be taken down before the form or even the 
location of the new building was agreed upon. 

As it was impossible that the country should go 
on without some substitute, Mr. W. should assuine 
that a substitute would be provided, and that it 
would be one in correspondence with the senator’s 
avowed wish—that was, a bank of the U. States in 
some form or other, located he cared not where.— 
This substitute, be its details what they might, 
must possess, as none could deny, at least these 
two distinctive properties: first, the right and duty 
of collecting, keeping and disbursing the public 
money; and, secondly, of supplying a paper curren- 
cy, which should by law be receivable at the trea- 
sury. If the new institution was to possess these 
two qualities, it was immaterial to Mr. W’s argu- 
ment what might be its other attributes. 

Another reason given for the instant repeal of 
the independent treasury was stated to be the will 
of the American people. Gentlemen affirmed that 
the popular voice had ordered this to be done, and 
that in resisting the measure its opponents were re- 
sisting the mandate of the people. Was this so?— 
Mr. W. did not stand there to say that it was not. 
If it were so, was it not as truly so in regard to the 
peereess substitute? What was the history of pub- 
ic opinion on that subject? And what were the 
decisions of public sentiment, so far as these could 
be gathered from the result of popular elections? — 
The last of these elections was insisted on by gen- 
tlemen as expressing a decision of the people 
against the independent treasury. It might be so; 
but Mr. W. would take this occasion to say that 
it might as well be argued, and with better evi- 
dence, that the decision of the people by the last 
election had required from the respected indivi- 
dual whom the act of the people had placed in 
the splendid mansion at the other end of the ave- 
nue, that he shonid abandon that dwelling as too 
costly and magnificent, and erect for himself a cabin 
of logs, such as might now be seen standing in some 
of the streets; that he should put out of his posses- 
sion that rich and glittering furniture of his table, 
and procure for himself horn spoons and wooden 
plates, Would any man stand up and say that this 
had been the decision of the American people?— 
Mr. W. might apply the argument to a thousand 
other absurd and ridiculous things which had been 
agitated during that election, and call them, too, 
the decisions of the people. And he would have 
more proof to support him than they had who af- 
fected to consider the result of that election asa 
decision of the nation against an independent trea- 
sury, and in favor of a national bank. In the 
course of that election Mr. W. haa, for the first 
lime in his life, traversed a large part of his own 
state, during which progress he had frequently 
addressed large assemblages of people, and he did 
not remember a single occasion when he had not 
endeavored to convince his audience that the po- 
licy of the party opposed to him would certainly 
be the establishment of a national bank. Nor 
had he done this in a single instance when intelli- 
gent and worthy whigs had not afterwards private- 
ly assured him that in that view he was entirely 
mistaken, and did not know what were the real 
purposes of the party he was opposing. They af- 
firmed in the strongest and most decisive terms 
that a national bank was not to be one of their par- 
ty measures. As these gentlemen have given him 
credit for sincerity in the grvund he had taken, so 
he reciprocated the belief that they were equally 
sincere in their opinion. A short time had been 
sufficient to prove which of the two was mistaken. 
He was willing, however, to assume that the re- 
sult of the last election had been a decision of the 
people against the independent treasury, but he 
asked what had been their decision in relation to a 
national bank? The question had been more than 
once tried. But he referred gentlemen to the de- 
cision given in 1832. Had there ever been a po- 
pular issue more clearly and distinctly tried, and 
had the friends of a bank dared to put it forth as a 
party measure from that day to this? He knew 
that now and then isolated individuals had openly 
declared their preference for such a measure, but 
the party, as a party, had forborne to present it be- 
fore the public eye, and had avowed that before 
doing so, they should wait till the popular opinion 


lure of the banks in 1837 rendering some legisia_ 
tive action indispensable, the issue had been made 
up between a sub-treastry and a national bank 
and the people had decided in favor of the forme, 
and against the latter. ; 

And how had parties stood since in reference to 
the bank? The friends of that institution had bee 
few indeed, whether in the halls of the two houses 
of congress or throughout the several states. They 
as the president in his message had truly and man. 
fully said, all three of the great fiscal systems of 
the country had been condemned by the people. 
|and, if so, could it be said that the necessity was 
laid upon the senate, in obedience to the popular 
voice, to sweep away one of these systems, and to 
put inits place one or other of those remainin , 
each of which bad been equally repudiated anq 
condemned? But no. He ought not to have saiq 
equally repudiated and condemned, for that was not 
the case. The country had been during forty years 
under a bank of the United States. Of this period 
the first twenty years expired in 1811, when the 
people pronounced their verdict against the propri- 
ety of extending its charter. In 1832, four years 
before the expiration of the charter of the second 
bank, that mammoth came tocongress and demand- 
ed a renewal. Congress voted to allow it. The 
president put his veto on the decision, and on that 
veto the see went down to the people, and was 
by thern distinctly adjudged against the bank. Nor 
had Mr. W. until last November, ever heard that 
the party in favor of the bank ever ventured to 
throw it forward at an election. Under this state 
of circumstances, it would surely seem that there 
existed no imperious necessity to destroy the snb. 
treasury in order to make room fora bank. If the 
ground was not wanted for the erection of a new 
building, where was the necessity for such violent 
haste in knocking away the former structure? 

But destroyed it was to be, although, as an expe. 
riment, it was almost untried, having been adopted 
but eleven months ago. What were its prominent 
features, and what its tendencies in reference to 
the great questions now in agitation in the country, 
when compared with those of its substitute, a na- 
tional bank? What sort of currency was that which 
the independent treasury law now provided, or 
would, when its action should be perfected, provide 
for the country? It was a currency of gold and sil- 
ver, the only currency known to the constitution; 
a currency of inherent, intrinsic value; a currency 
not exposed to contraction or expansion at the will 
of any private association of men; a currency whose 
value did not suffer rise or depreciation, but by the 
fixed and general laws of trade; a currency which 
was the standard of value for the world, and which 
was governed only by those laws which govern the 
trade of the world. What currency, on the other 
hand, would a bank of the United States establish? 
A currency of paper, the manufacture of the bank 
itself; a currency which it could manufacture at 
pleasure; a currency of nointrinsic value whatever; 
a currency which never was the representative of 
money; a currency susceptible of rise and depres- 
sion, ofexpansion and contraction, at the pleasure 
of government, and according to the interests of the 
stockholders; a currency not subject to the laws of 
trade alone, but to the interests and caprices of all 
who were concerned in issuing it. Which of these 
two descriptions of currency ought congress, setting 
aside the question of constitutional power and duty, 
to prefer, as promoting the permanent interests of a 
great and growing country? The currency intro- 
duced by the independent treasury was as stable and 
unchangeable as the national standard of weights 
and measures. The power to establish it was given 
in the same clause of the constitution which gave 
to congress the power to establish a uniform stan- 
dard of weights and measures. The one was as 
equal, as stable, and as uniform as the other. It 
rested on the arm of government alone, and not upon 
the fluctuating interests of a set of private stock- 
holders. 

Another great interest of the country was inc!- 
dentally affected by the question now before the 
senate. Hereferred to thatofa public debt. This 
was a matter which in their talk here and elsewhere 
they were all wont to eschew as one of the greatest 
national evils, and a thing everto be avoided, if to 
avoid it was possible. Now, what were all the na- 
tural tendencies of the independent treasury sys- 
tem? What must they of necessity be in reference 
to the contraction of a permanent nation debt?— 
They must from necessity be against such a mea- 
sure. The public officers connected with sucli an 
institution had no possible interest in the existence 
of a public debt. If large, it would become v0- 





wieldy in its management, and none of their trans- 
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~ stions were such as to render it desirable. How 
was it in reference to the people? It must fall upon 
them in an increased burden. There was nothing 
to favor such a debt, and every thing repugnant to 
its creation and continuance. But how did this 
yestion stand in regard to a national bank? There 
a no one thing that the nation could do which 
was so essential to the existence, the profits, the 
security,.and the control of such a bank as the con- 
traction of a national debt. Through the creation 
of such a debt, in Mr. W’s opinion, and through it 
alone, could a national bank be sustained for any 
considerable time in this country. When the bank 
became the fiscal agent of the government, and the 
overnment owed a great foreign debt, the bank 
could not be shaken off by it. Public stock was 
indispensable to the bank asa means of foreign re- 
mittance, and it returned from necessity in the 
precious metals, The paper of the bank could not 
o out of the country, but the paper of the govern- 
ment could and would. Through such adebt a 
national bank was able to control the national cre- 
dit, and through the national credit it was able to 
control the government itself. Every impulse of 
such an institution favored the creation and conti- 
nuance of a large aud permanent public debt. 

Again, the independent treasury—and this Mr. 
W. considered as one of its highest merits—was 
directly opposed to all excessive taxation in any 
form. Any accumulation of taxes beyond the wants 
of the government was an abuse of trust: it injured 
the community, and the injury would be Liang He d 
felt and redressed. There never could be any dan- 
cer of surplus revenue under such an institution. 
On the contrary, its existence was one of the most 
powerful checks which could be conceived to all 
such accumulations. But how was it with a bank? 
The bank was the government’s depository and 
agent, and the only compensation for its services as 
such was the use of the government money. A 
surplus revenue was, therefore, among the very 
first of its desires. Every dollar of such a surplus 
was a permanent deposite, and went to sustain a 
permanent banking institution. This must of course 
be its natural tendency. The head of such an in- 
stitution knew full as well as the secretary of the 
treasury when there was to be a surplus of revenue 
in his hands. It was his constant endeavor to make 
capital for the bank with the money of the people 
and for such uses as had lately been disclosed to 
the public view; not for the fair purposes of trade 
and commerce, but for those of mad speculation, 
for controlling state legislation, if not congressional 
legislation; for wielding the press and corrupting 
the dallot box. Would gentlemen take money 
from the pockets of the people for the purpose of 
carrying on an institution like this? Mr. W. would 
not say that such would be the course of a bank if 
now created, but history told him that such had 
been the course of other banks, and reason declar- 
ed that such were the native tendencies of every 
great national banking institution. 

Further. The independent treasury system had 
been and was from nature and necessity, a regulator 
of credit and a restraint upon its excess. Using no 
credit itselfi—contenting itself with holding out to 
the banker, the merchant, the broker, the business 
man of every description, atrne and stable standard 
of value—it stood in the community as a gauger and 
weigher, bringing all commodities to their true 
Standard of value, as the gauger to their true stan- 
dard of quantity. Now, what was the tendency of 
a vational bank in this important matter? And 
here Mr. W. was fully aware that he had to mect 
the great talent of his formidable and respected op- 
ponents. One of their favorite arguments in favor 
ofa bank of the United States was, that it operated 
as a regulator ofthe currency. And here he would 
say that the independent treasury not only exerted 
a strong influence in regniating all banks and bu- 
siness men, but that influence was exerted upon the 
Slates, as such, and upon the union itself. But 
how was it with a national bank? He admitted that, 
like the lion, in small transactions it took the lion’s 
share—it restrained institutions whose credit was 
but weak or who had no credit at all, in order that 
ils Own profits might be the greater. But all this 
was a small matter. In the great ebbs and flows of 
trade and commerce, where stood the bank? Asa 
regulator? No; but as the great leader and promoter 
in all those revulsions of the commercial world. 

ith iron hand, it stood like some mighty giant, 
and rejoiced in the confusion, because it felt the 
Consciousness that it could itself survive the wreck 
and ruin of all around it. Thus it reared its front 
in the van,.and what was left in its trail and in its 
track? Desolation and destruction—the total ruin 
of banks and merchants, great and small. As long 
a8 it held the government credit, it could perpetrate 
all this in safety; but, when stripped of this support, 


old, like Samson before his locks were shorn; but, 
on making the experiment, it felt like him, eyeless 
and a 


piring agony. The characteristics which he had 


journ. 


risoner, into the hands of its enemies, to 
make them sport by the convulsive throes of its ex- 


pointed out were not mere incidents, the effect of 
times and circumstances. They were intrinsic, and 
their cause was to be found in the very nature of a 
moneyed corporation. 

[Mr. Sevier bere interposed, and, observing that 
the sitting had been prolonged, while the whether 
was oppressive in its heat, professed himself read 
to relieve the exhaustion of his friend from N. Yor 
by moving to adjourn. 

Mr. Olay said he hoped the senate would not ad- 


Mr. Sevier waived his motion, and Mr. Wright 
proceeded. ] 

The country had had long experience in this mat- 
ter. The regulating power of a national banking in- 
stitution had been effectually tried, and had the bu- 
siness world been free from expansions and con- 
tractions? Had there been no reckless speculation 
on the one hand, buoying men up with unfounded 
hope, and no consequent depression on the other, 
sinking them in embarrassment and distress? Let 
gentlemen look at 1819, at 1825, at 1834. Was not 
the country, in each of these periods, under the full 
restraining influence of the so highly vaunted na- 
tional regulator? And, if such had been the past, 
could gentlemen hope better for the future? Conld 
they expect any other consequence from a system 
in which such tendencies were inherent, growing 
out of its very nature? 

And what was the system now to be repealed? A 
system which supplied to the business of the coun- 
try a currency of intrinsic and uniform value—sub- 
ject to no other fluctuation than such as was incident 
to the trade of the world; a touchstone by which 
the business of every man in the nation was tried 
and must be governed. Whereas the paper of a 


start with a capital, (which he believed he had 
heard mentioned here), of fifty millions, what must 
be the first step? 
of the local banks, the government aggregate fifty 
millions of dollars to be drawn from the present ca- 


In the present embarrassed state 


pital of the country. The instant effects must be to 
double the existing pressure, to compel the banks 
suddenly to curtail their discounts and their issues 
by withdrawing large amounts from their balance 
of deposites in order to take up the new stock. 
The effect nust be to bring every thing to a stand 
still. And for how long? 

How long did gentlemen think it would require 
to collect filly millions? He asked the question, 
because he presumed that no gentleman seriously 
cherished so wild a purpose as to put the bank in 
operation before its entire capital had been paid in. 
That project had been tried and exploded. The 
first step, therefore, would be to obtain the entire 
capital of the bank in money. But here he might 
pe told by gentlemen that they could go abroad, 
and that the money would be furnished by foreigu- 
ers. This might be, but he rather thought that if 
they waited till Englishmen or Frenchmen parted 
with their money for the stock of another bank of 
the United States, they would have tu wait fora 
long time. This was no imaginary picture. It 
could not fail to be the first result of the plan. 
There was no man at all acquainted with the sub- 
ject who did not know that, in any of our commer- 
cial or trading towns, the creation of a new bank 
produced an immediate pressure on all the banks in 
the vicinity. A national bank, instead of affecting 
one neighborhood, would cover the entire nation 
with this very state of things. A national bank of 
fifty millions must produce a similar depression in 
the issues and discounts of all smaller banks. They 
would all draw in their resources to the utmost, and 
then all would start at once—all would invite cus- 
tomers by the facility of discounts, and in two 
years the country would be brought back to such a 








bank had no intrinsic value, and was subject to all 
manner of fluctuations at the will of ite maker. A 
currency whose only stabilily consisted in the stock 


around it, and which was as liable to be affected by 
panic, by passion, and by prejudice as by causes 
more stable and real. Such was the standard which 
the senate was called upon to perfer, while it threw 
away that which had inherent value, permanent 
uniformity, and had been prepared by the fathers of 
the constitution for the safety and prosperity of their 
country. 

Would gentlemen consent to destroy ata single 
blow a system promising results such as those he 
had described, and possessing tendencies such as he 
had demonstrated, and pledge themselves to a sys- 
tem of darkness and of doubt, or exchange it for 
one whose evils had been demonstrated by experi- 
ence and were publicly known to the whole country? 
Would gentlemen abolish a system now in existence 
and in successful operation when no man could say 
that even such a substitute as he had described was 
within the reach of their attainment. To return to 
where he began: would they consent to tear down 
the old house for a berth upon the pavement? To 
do so would, in his Judgment, be not only unneces- 
sary, but most unwise. 

Mr. W. said he presumed that the minds of the 
majority of the senate were made up, and that they 
would vote for a national bank; but he meant those 
gentlemen no disrespect when he reminded them 
that there was a considerable minority both here 
and throughout the country who believed such a 


stitution dangerous and impolitic. He had attempt- 
ed to show that without a very high degree of pub- 
lic confidence such an institution never could be 
safe or prosperous, and could it be hoped in the 
present state of this country that a mere paper 
charter granted by congress would possess a talis- 
manic power sufficient to draw around it so much 
of the public trust as to render the bank a standard 
of value and a regulator of currency? If any senator 
ossessed a faith of this kind, it was unknown to 
im? 

But they were told that a bank was recommend- 
ed as that great healing measure which was to re- 
lieve the distresses of the country, to elevate the 
prices of property, and to render money every where 
current and plenty. How was it to effect all this? Al! 
men agreed that there was in the country a large 
excess of banks, but they labored under the mis- 
fortune of being unable to meet their indebtedness, 
and vty a in consequence lost the public confi 
dence. Was congress to remedy this state of things 
by adding yet another great bank to the list? Be- 
cause any further than the national credit was em- 


than the rest. But supposing the experiment fo be 





" still fondly imagined that it could go forth as of 


of public confidence which it could accumulate mere banks, great and small, would be striving 


bank to be unconstitutional, and, if within the con- | 


bodied in such an institution, it would be no better 


made, what must be its practical result? Say it should | 


state of things as existed in the year 1819. Indeed, 
be wished there might not even be such an expan- 
sion as took place in the years 1835 and 1836. All 
with each other, and contending who should issue 
the most paper; and this would continue until the 
great regulator got its capital outand its circulation 
extended. Then would come the countermanding 
order, its money would silently return, and, if it 
leaned upon the credit of the nation, it might pos- 
sibly stand the shock by which all else would be 
speedily swept away. This was what happened 
in the case of the last bank, and would happen 
‘again. The last two administrations had suffered 
|exceedingly under the complaints of eternal agita- 
tion in our financial system. One plan was scarce- 
ily agreed upon until it gave place to another; one 
law scarce got into operation till a new law super- 
seded it. That was the complaint then, and what 
was proposed now? ‘The independent treasury law 
|had been passed on the Ist of July, 1840. It was 
'going into operation without any particular hard- 
ship; it bad not yet reached its complete effect, and 
already the system must be changed. The Jaw 
| must be repealed, and we must ceme back to the 
‘old system, the first which had been tried, and the 
one which had been most clearly exploded by the 
people. This might be reform, but to Mr. W. it 
seemed very much like reform in a circle. Let 
| gentlemen look back from 1833 to the present day. 
| What had always been the real pi th of busi- 
‘ness men? Had not their language always been 
this: give us any thing, but let us not be harrassed 
by this perpetual change? We will conform our- 
selves to any system you can devise, ouly give us 
time to understand it and to try its merits. And 
yet now, before the last plan had been in operation 
twelve months, we must go back to 1833, and start 
round the circle again. 

One word more,and he would relieve the senate. 
So much had already been said on the point he was 
now about to touch, it had been so distinctly and so 
repeatedly argued, that, but for an imperious sense 
of duty, Mr. W. would have passed it over. In 
what condition would the repeal leave one portion 
of the public money the instant the bill should be 
signed? New bonds bad now been given by the 
receivers general. There was no doubt or dispute 
that the instant the bill was annulled their offices 
would drop, and they would become private citi- 
zens, discharged at once of all official responsibilty. 
At New York they were receiving large sums, 
twenty, thirty, fifty thousand dollars a day, some 
days vastly more. Now, it must be at least two days 
before notice of the change could reach the recei- 
ver general; and how would it find him? With 
perhaps fifty thousand, perhaps five hundred thou- 
sand dollars in his strong box, and the key in his 
pocket. No man held responsible for his conduct, 
his office gone, his salary gone. If he was an ho- 
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nest man, he might have the money in his strong 


box till the secretary should send for it; but if he 
desired to accomodate himself without any other 
liability than a civil suit for money had and receiv- 
ed, he might put the money in his pocket and go 
just where he pleased. So at Charleston, so at St 

ouis, save the difference between the accumula- 
tion of ten days and that of twodays. It had in- 
deed been suggested that, from the date of the sign- 
ing of the law, no officer who paid away money to 
such receiver was relieved of his liability, because 
he paid it against law to one not authorised to re- 
ceive it. And this, no doubt, was technically true. 
But would it be beneficial? Would it not be like 
the conduct of the Roman tyrant who stuck up his 
Jaws on a column so high above the heads of the 
people that no man could read them, and then 
punished every one who was guilty of an infraction 
of the law? 

Such would be the condition into which the coun- 
try would be plunged by repealingat this time the sub- 
treasury law, to which it must be added that the pro- 
viding of asubstitute was a clear contingency which 
might or mightnot happen. They would have no- 
thing to hang to but a miserable remnant of the law of 
1836 until they should get a bank in operation. In the 
meanwhile the treasury would be placed just where 
it had been when the honorable senator from Ken- 
tucky declaimed with so much force and eloquence 
against the union in one hand of the purse and the 
sword. Whereas if gentlemen won exercise a 
little patience and endure the sight of the old house 
but for a short time longer, they might have a new 
house to move into without any of the degradation 
or inconvenience of sitting down in the street. 

Mr. Tallmadge said: I do not rise to debate this 
question. It has been, heretofore, fully debated in 
these halls; in the legislative halls of the several 
states—befure the people in their primary assem- 
blies—and by the people themselves, until the sub- 
ject has become so throughly worn out that even 
my honorable colleague cannot advance a single 
new idea upon it, and until it has become perfectly 
nauseating and disgusting. TI rise for the purpose 
of expressing my extreme regret at the pain which 
my honorable colleague tells us he feels from the 
haste and manner in which this question is pressed 
to a decision. I am the last man in the world that 
would, unnecessarily, give pain to any one; and 
more especially to one so sensitive as that gentle- 
man. Heneverinflicts pain, even of this sort upon 
his political opponents, unless from a high sense of 
imperative duty. And from what has fallen from 
him on this occasion, f am now, for the first time, 
enabled to appreciate the pain he must have expe- 
rienced on the original passage of the sub-treasury 
Jaw through the senate, and which we now propose 
to repeal. It was pressed, on that occasion, with 
such “hot haste’ to a decision, that, to a sensative 
inind like his, the honorable gentleman’s ‘‘suffer- 
ings,” like those of his illustrious predecessor on 
another occasion, must have been “intolerable.” 
Nothing but the most immperative duty and the most 
elevated patriotism could have compelled him to 
the course which was then taken. The bill was 
on its passage. It had been discussed, but not fully 
discussed. There were gentlemen waiting to be 
heard in opposition to it. The day had been ex- 
hausted; the session had been protracted to an un- 
usual hour. Night had already begun to throw her 
sable mantle over the senate chamber, when an ad- 
journment was asked to enable gentlemen to give 
their views on the morrow, free from the exhaustion 
of that day’s arduous labor. It was refused; and the 
honorable senator from Maryland (Mr. Merrick) 
was forced into the debate at a iste hour, and with- 
out some of the necessary statistics which he wish- 
ed to use in the course of the very able argument 
which he made. After he had concluded, an ad- 
journment was again asked, to enable an honorable 
senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Davis) to give 
his views on the subject. This also was denied, 
and he was compelled to proceed, late in the night, 
and, under a burning sense of the injustice done 
him, made one of the ablest speeches ever delivered 
on this floor. The bill was then passed, and sent to 
the other house, before I had an opportunity to reach 
Washington, and to record my vote against it. I 
had just been re-elected, and was then on my way 
in company with an honorable senator from Massa- 
chusetts, (Mr. Webster), to take my seat. The 
state of New York was thus deprived of the only 
vote which truly represented her interests and her 
feelings on this fluor, upon this great public measure 
which she had already thrice condemned. I repeat, 
therefore, Mr. President, that my colleague, from 
his pain on this occasion, must have been in a_per- 
fect agony upon that. ’ 

The honorable gentleman objects that the sub- 
treasury ought nol to be repealed until a substitute 
is provided, and has attempted to alarm us by some 





imaginary difficulties. There are no difficulties. 
The act of 1789, the joint resolution of 1816, and 
the act of 1836, which will be revived by this re- 
peal, have ample provisions for the purposes of the 
treasury uutil a substitute shall be provided. And 
even if there were no such provisions, I would not 
hesitate one moment about the repeal of this odious 
and thrice, nay, four-times condemned measure. I 
have said on this floor and before the people that I 
would take anything or nothing in preference to this 
sub-treasury scheme; and, before I would hesitate 
about its repeal, I would see our finances go once 
more into chaos, as they were when the mighty 
genious of HamiLtTon was called to preside over 
then; when 


“Confusion heard his voice, 
And wild uproar stood ruled.” 

But, Mr. President, what excites my ‘special 
woncer” is the intimation of my honorable colleague 
that the people have not decided against this sub- 
treasury scheme. One would suppose thaf, in re- 
ference to his own state, he could entertain no doubt 
on that subject. The man must have been blind 
indeed who could not see the outbreakings and feel 
the outpourings of public sentiment for the last four 
years in the “Empire State.” And least of all 
should my colleague doubt as to what that senti- 
ment was. He must have been an attentive obser- 
ver. He early made up the issue for the people. I 
remember perfectly well, when I first expressed 
here my dissent from these destructive measures of 
the late administration, that my colleague depre- 
cated any collision of opinion between us on this 
floor; and, with characteristic self-complacency, and 
with a seeming confidence of anticipated triumph, 
proposed to submit all our differences to our coimn- 
mon constituents, and to abide their decision. I 
accepted the issue. We went down to the people 
in 1837, and they found against him. Nothing 
daunted, he asked another hearing, and was again 
overthrown in 1838. He was indulged with a third 
trial, and again beaten in 1839. And in 1840, like 
Napoleon, he took the field iu person. He traversed 
the whole state. I did the same, sometimes in ad- 
vance of him, and sometimes on his trail. We sel- 
doin discussed any thing but the sub-treasury, al- 
though my colleague occasionally gave a touch in 
defence of Mr. Poinsett’s standing army. But the 
sub-treasury was the burdeu of the issue. It was 
against that the people fought, and at this great 
Waterloo battle my colleague was finally routed, 
“horse, foot and dragoons,” and was compelled to 
surrender at discretion. 


After all this, he gravely utters his ‘ambitious 
givings out” that the people of New York have not 
decided against the sub-treasury. Why, sir, let me 
ask him, what was the issue? as it not the sub- 
treasury? Every newspaper on that side of the ques- 
tion had at the head of its editorial column, in glar- 
ing capitals, “INDEPENDENT TREASURY”—“NO 
NATIONAL, BANK.” ‘This was the motto eve 
where inscribed on their banners—under it they 
fought and under it they were conquered. And still 
my honorable colleague tells us, if any decision was 
inade by the people at the last election, it was a de- 
cision in favor of “log cabins, coon skins and hard 
cider.” 

In the same breath he tells us that, during the 
adininistration of general Jackson, the people de- 
cided against a national bank. On that subject I 
might with much greater propriety retort that it 
was a decision in favor of hickory trees without roots 





and moistened in the ground by a barrel of beer. 

Mr. President, if ever a felon was condemned by | 
a court and jury and deserved to be hanged, then 
has this sub-treasnry been condemned by the peo- 
ple and ought to be repealed. They have given their! 
verdict against it, and are impatient at our delay in 
awarding execution. Let us, then, forthwith enter 
up judgment, and siinply say ‘off with its head; so 
much for Buckingham.” 

Mr. Wright made a brief reply. He said it was 
difficult for him to say, if he should be so unwise 
as to enter into the lists with his honorable col- 
league, whether he should not be overthrown. He 
believed he had explained once before in reply to 
the accusation of a want of courtesy towards his 
colleague. That honorable senator spoke of mat- 
ters which he did not personally know, and his state- 
ment did Mr. W. great injustice. He was fully aware 
that the feelings of his colleague were very strong, 
and their personal intercourse had been only that 
of courtesy and kindness. 

What Mr. W. had said implied no denial that the 
people of the state of New York and of the United 
States had given their verdict against the indepen- 
dent treasury. On the contrary, he had expressly 
declared that he did not stand up to deny that such 
was the fact. All he had insisted on was, that there 





was no evidence in the result of the late elections 


—— 


that the people had decided in favor of a national 
bank. If his colleague would say that, in addres, 
ing the people of their state, he had advocated the 
constitutionality of a national bank, he would 8a 
something very different from that which Mr. w 
had always heard stated by others. . 

Mr. Tallmadge replied that he had been to, 
much occupied in speaking against the sub-treasy. 
ry > have any time left for talking about a natioy,a) 

nk. 

Mr. Clay, of Alabama, expressed a desire to 

resent his views on this subject, but it was now 
ate in the day, and his strength was exhausted }, 
a protracted session. To ascertain the mind of th, 
senate, he would move an adjournment. 

Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, hoped the senate would 
not adjourn. 

Mr. Calhoun demanded the yeas and nays. They 
were ordered by the senate, and, being taken, re. 
sulted as follows: yeas 19, nays 27. 

Mr. Benton then took the floor, and went into q 
a and very animated speech in opposition to the 

ill. 

The question was at length obtained upon the bil 
and it was passed by the follwing vote: 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, Bayard 
Berrien, Choate, Clay, of Kentucky, Clayton, Dixon’ 
Evans. Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Kerr, Man: 
gum, Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Prep. 
tiss, Preston, Rives, Simmons, Smith, of Indian, 
Southard, Tallmadge, White, Woodbridge—29. , 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Calhoun, Clay, of 
Alabama, Fulton, King, McRoberts, Nicholson, Pierce 
Sevier, Smith, of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tappan, 
Walker, Williams, Woodbury, Wright, Young—18, 

And then the senate adjourned. 

June 10. The following memorials and petitions 
were presented and appropriately referred: 

By Mr. Evans, two memorials from citizens of 
yee pe Maine, asking the passage of a bankrupt 
aw. 

By Mr. Prentiss, from a number of citizens of 
Sumterville, Alabama, praying for the enactment of 
a bankrupt law. 

By Mr. Young, from citizens of Illinois, in fa. 
vor of a bankrupt law. 

By Mr. Buchanan, from citizens of Pennsylva. 
nia, praying that a duty may be imposed on import: 
ed silk. 

Bs Mr. Bates, resolutions of the legislature of 
Massachusets in favor of the distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands. 

By Mr. Henderson, from the president and direc- 
tors of the Grand Gulf rail road company, askinga 
remission of duties on rail road iron. 

Mr. Clay, on leave, introduced a bill making ap: 
propriation, for a limited time, of the proceeds of 
the public lands of the United States; and for grant- 
ing lands to certain states. 

Mr. Henderson, pursuant to notice given yester- 
day, introduced a bill establishing a uniform system 
ot bankruptcy; and moved that it have its first and 


TY | second reading this day, and be then referred tu the 


committee on the judiciary. 

Mr. Walker wished an expression of the sense 
of the senate as to the propriety of acting on this 
subject during the present session. His own stale 
was peculiarly desirous that it should be disposed 
of. A bill had been passed once and the expec- 
tations of the nation generally would not be rea- 
lized should nothing be done in regard to it. The 
refusal of the late administration to act upon the 
subject had done more than any thing else to cause 
their defeat; and should the present adininistration 
follow the example, they might expect a similar re- 
sult. The country generally demanded definitive 
action in the matter; they wanted, in a word, to 


know their fate. 


Mr. Berrien (chairman of the committee on the 
judiciary ) expressed himself as anxious as the sena- 


'tor from Mississippi could be to see some defini- 


tive action on the subject, but did not desire the 
subject to be pressed at this time, unless there 
was some well-grounded hope of a satisfactory re 
sult. 

Mr. Sevier was in favor of the reference of the 
bill. He hoped it would be reported on, and then 
debated; and this for an obvious reason: The 8¢- 
nate, at the called session, had five or six important 
matters before it; and if, as seemed probable, ! 
could despatch each of these in five days, they 
would soon be out of work; and, as he considered 
idleness as the root of all evil, he hoped the subject 
of a bankrupt bill would be reserved by gentleme? 
as a subject of amusement for their leisure hour, 
while the other house should be occupied in dispos 
ing of the business sent down to them from this 
body. 

Mr. Clay would here take occasion to make 4 ' 
mark for the purpose of correcting a misunderstan® 
ing which seemed to prevail in the country In‘ 
ference to some opinions entertained here. Mr. 
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<< S od 
was perfectly ceady to vote for any reasonable 
bankrupt bill, although his own state had as little 


individual interest im such a subject as probably 
He had some time 
since expressed the opinion that a bankrupt bill 
coald not at this session pass the senate; that opi- 


’ nion had been founded solely on the experience of 


the last session. The subject had undergone some 


i discussion, but the friends of the bill considered its 
fate so very doubtful that they forbore to press the 


uestiun on the passage of the bill. From what 
had been said just now, it was obvious that they 
could not get a test question now as to whether the 
subject would be finally acted on at the present 
called session. He would suggest to the honorable 
senator from Mississippi whether it would not be 
pest to let*the bill be referred to the judiciary com- 
inittee; let them perfect its details; and by that time 
a better judgment could be formed whether it could 
be taken up at this extra session and discussed 
without too far extending the time devoted to the 
subject. If this was found impracticable or inex- 
pedient, then let the bill be published to the world, 
and it could be taken upand acted on at the regular 
session. Althongh Mr. Clay considered a bankrupt 
bill as part of a system of relief for the country, yet 
he could not consent that it should stand out at the 
head of that list of measures of relief which it was 
desirable to perfect during the present session; i:n- 
portant as it might be, he could not consent to hav- 
ing it displace the subjects of a Bank of the United 
States and the distribution of the proceeds of the 
public lauds among the states—he could not place 
the importance of a general bankrupt bill in com- 

arison with that of measures like these. After 
they should have been disposed of, he was entirely 
willing the other should be taken up. He hoped 
the bill would be referred. 

After some further remarks from Mr. Henderson, 
not distinctly heard by the reporter, the bill was 
read asecond time, and referred to the committee 
on the judiciary. 

Mr. Rives moved to refer so much of the presi- 
dent’s message as relates to foreign affairs to the 
committee on foreign affairs. 

Mr. Buchanan thereupon rose and addressed the 
senate, observing that when he had first read the 
correspondence between the British minister, Mr. 
Fox, and the American secretary of state, he had 
at once determined to make, upon the first fit op- 
portunity, some observations upon that correspon- 
dence in the face of the senate and of the country. 
He regretted that, in finding a fit opportunity, there 
had, contrary to his own inclinations, been so much 
delay; but having at length found it, he would ac- 
complish his original purpose, and would do it with 
as much brevity as possible; premising, however, 
that he should not have thought of such a proceed- 
ing upon this mere motion of reference, had not the 
example been set and precedent established at the 
last session of congress by the present secretary of 
state. 

He must be permitted to make one remark by 
way of preface: and that was, that if he kuew him- 
self, he was not actuated, in this matter, by any 
thing like party political feeling. He trusted his 
construction of some portions of the correspondence 
in question might prove incorrect; for though h 
acknowledged himself to be a party man an 
strongly influenced by party feeling, it had been hia 
endeavor never to carry that feeling with him into 
the committee on foreign relations, (of which he 
had for many years been a member), and he trusted 
that he had given sufficient evidence of this by his 
course in that committee. Yet, as he was firmly 
convinced that a proper regard for the American 
character, both at home and abroad, required that 
some commentary should be made on these papers, 
he had, pon reading them, determined, at once, 
that that commentary should be made by him with- 
out fear, but with a respectful regard to the feelings 
of all parties. 

He had been asked, what objection could be 
made to the letter of the 24th of April last, lately 
published, from Mr. Webster, our secretary of state, 
to Mr. Fox? There was little, indeed: much, very 
much, that it contained had his cordial approbation; 
but, unfortunately, that letter had little or nothing 
to do with the substance of the matter. It did not 
make its appearance until nearly six weeks after 
the important business between the two govern- 
ments had been transacted. It was the letter of the 
British minister of the 12th of March, and the in- 
structions of the secretary of state to the attorney 
Seneral of the United States, of the 15th of the same 
month, which contained the true merits of the case. 
It was that letter of instructions, a copy of which 
had doubtless been communicated to the British 
minister, and had been openly referred to in the 

Titish parliament; it was those instructions, espe- 
cially, which lay at the root ofthe question. On 








these two papers of the 12th and 15th March, pub- | 
lic opinion had been formed as weil in England as 
here; and what came limping along, six weeks af- 
ter, however just and however eloquent it might be, 
could exert but little or no influence either in Eu- 
rope or in the country. , 

To understand the merits of the case a brief re- 
capitulation of facts was necessary. A rebellion, 
said Mr. B. or, if you please, an attempt at revolu- 
tion, existed in Canada; during the course of which, 
the insurgents took possession of Navy island, in 
the Niagara river. A British militia force of two 
thousand men was embodied at Chippewa, on the 
Canada side of the river. The American steamboat 
Caroline, after having carried provisions to the in- 
surgents on Navy island, (forI believe that was the 
fact), together with probably a single cannon, lay 
at anchor, after her trip, fastened to the wharf at 
Schlosser, a small village notoriously within the ju- 
risdiction of the United States, under the sacred 
egis of our protection. And the country must be 
recreant to itself and to its citizens, which would 
not, until the very last, maintain and vindicate its 
own exclusive sovereignty over its own soilagainst 
all foreign aggression. 

There lay this vessel in American waters, under 
the guardianship of our severeignty and of the 
American flag; but this afforded her no protection. 
What happened on the night of the 29th of Decem- 
ber, 1837? Colonel Allen McNab, a name famous 
in history, was in command of the body of militia at 
Chippewa, and a captain Drew, of the British navy, 
who I believe has since been pensioned for his gal- 
lant exploit, undertook to raise a body of volun- 
teers, and, by way of characterizing the nature of 
the service they were to perform, declared that he 
wanted fifty or sixty desperate fellows who would 
be ready to follow him to the devil. Under the 
command of this colonel McNab, now sir Allan 
McNab, (for I understaud he has since beer knight- 
ed by queen Victoria), this body of men passed 
down the Niagara river at the dead hour of wid- 
night, without previous notice, and while the peo- 
ple on board of the Caroline lay reposing under the 
protection of American laws, and made an attack 
on unarmed men who were private citizens, not 
connected in any way with the resistance to British 
authority, and murdered at least one of their num- 
ber within the American territory. These barba- 
rians, regardless of the lives of those who may have 
remained om board, unmoored the boat, towed her 
out into the middle of the river, where a swift and 
irresistible current soon hurried her down the falls 
of Niagara, and to this hour it is not known how 
many American citizens perished in that fatal 
night. ‘his is no fancy picture. 

Now, as to the principle of the law of nations 
which applies to such a case, that pure patriot 
and eminent jurist, John Marshall, has expressed 
it with great force and clearness. He says that 

“The jurisdiction of a nation, within its own ter- 
ritory, is exclusive and absolute. It is susceptible 
of no limitation not imposed by itself. Any re- 
striction, deriving validity from an external source, 
would imply a diminution of its sovereignty to the 
extent of that restriction, and an investment of that 
sovereignty to the same extent in that power which 
could impose such restriction.”,-—7 Cranch, 116. 

And again: ‘Every nation has exctusive jurisdic- 
tion over the waters adjacent to its shores, to the 
distance of a cannon shot, or marine league.”—l 
Gallis, C. C. R. 62. 

According to the settled law of nations, if the 
Caroline had been a vessel of war, on the high 
seas, belonging to the insurgents, and after an en- 
gagement with a British vessel had been pursued 
within a marine league of the American shore, our 
national rights, as a neutral power, would immedi- 
ately have covered her, and a hostile gun could not 
have been fired against her without afording us 
vo for just complaint. If, for example, the 

ritish and French nations had been at open war, 
anda French vessel, in flying before British pur- 
suit, should have been driven within a marine 


hostility towards her must instantly cease, or the 
neutral power would be wounded in the most sen- 
sitive point, namely, that of its soverignty. 

i shall not here argue to prove that in this case 
there has been a gross violation of our national so- 
vereignty, because on that point no gentleman, I 
am sure, does or can entertain adoubt. That be- 
ing clear, the American government at once re- 
monstrated in strong and forcible, and even elo- 
quent terms, through our minister abroad. The 
letter of Mr. Stevenson, on that occasion, does 
him great honor, indeed. Repeated attempts were 
made to induce the British government to answer 
this remonstrance, but all in vain. [It is true that 
it has been stated in the British house of commons, 





league of the American coast, all further acts of | 


government had finally given up the question, and 

did not intend to insist upon an answer. The pre- 

tence for making this statement has most probably 

arisen from a custom too common among us of 

publishing diplomatic correspondence, whilst the 

negotiation to which it relates is still pending. Mr. 

Stevenson, in his letter to Mr. Forsyth of the 2d 

July, 1839, employs this language: 

“| regret to say that no answer has yet been 

given to my note, in the case of the ‘Caroline.’ I 

have not deemed it proper, under the circumstan- 

ces, to press the subject without further instruc- 

tions from your department. If it is the wish of 
the government that I should do so, I pray to be 

informed of it, and the degree of urgency that I 

am to adopt.” 

To which Mr. Forsyth replies under date of 
September 11, 1839, as follows: 

‘With reference to the closing paragragh of your 
communication to the department dated 2d of July 

last, it is proper to inform you that no instructions 

are at present required for again bringing forward 
the question of the ‘Caroline.”” I have had fre- 

quent conversations with Mr. Fox in regard to this 

subject, one of very recent date; and, from its tone, 

the president expects the British government will an- 

swer your application in the case, wilhout much fur- 
ther delay.” 

The senate will thus perceive that there is no 
foundation in this correspondence for the pretext 
that the American government had abandoned the 
pursuit of this question, unless it may be by garb- 
ling the note of Mr. Forsyth and suppressing the 
sentence which I have just read. 

Whether the administration of president Van 
Buren pursued its remonstrance with sufficient 
energy is not for ine to say, although I believe they 
did, but that forms no part of the question now be- 
fore the senate. It seems that, from the conversa- 
tion of Mr. Fox, Mr. Forsyth was induced to be- 
lieve that a speedy answer would be given. 

On the — of November, 1840, this unfortunate 
man, Alexander McLeod, came voluntarily within 
the jurisdiction of the United States. I am induc- 
ed to believe that the vain boasting of this man, as 
to his presence and participation In the attack on 
the Caroline, has occasioned all the difficulty which 
now exists. I do not think he was present at the 
capture of that vessel, and this fact, if it had been 
wisely used, would have afforded the means of ad- 
justing the difficulty to the satisfaction of both par- 
ties. But he came upon the American soil, and, 
in the company of American citizens, openly boast- 
ed that he had belonged to Drew’s capturing squad- 
ron. In consequence of these assertions, he was 
arrested by the local authorities, and indicted for 
murder. This state of things gave rise to a cor- 
respondence between Mr. Fox and Mr. Forsyth, 
from which I intend to read a brief extract. The 
correspondence resulted in this: that Mr. Forsyth 
expressed it as his opinion, and that of the presi- 
dent of the United States, that under the law of 
nations the avowal by the British government of 
the capture of the Caroline, should such an avow- 
al be made, would not free McLeod from prosecu- 
tion in the criminal courts of the state of N. York. 
Its effect was mere cumulative. It did not take 
away the offence of McLeod, but added thereto, 
and made it a national as well as an individual of- 
fence. The legal prosecution of McLeod, and the 
application to the British government for satisfac- 
tion, were independent of each other, and might 
be separately and simultaneously pursued. But 
whether this were the true principle of national 
law or not, Mr. Forsyth very properly said that the 
question must be decided by the judiciary of New 
York, and that,if the position of Mr. Fox were 
weli founded, McLeod would have the full protec- 
tion of that doctrine before the court. He could 
plead that his act had been recognised by the Bri- 
tish government, and if the plea were allowed, he 
would be set at liberty. That was the position of 
the business at the close of Mr. Van Buren’s ad- 
ministration; and a happier, safer, and more secure 
position of the question for American rights and 
even for the honor of England, also, could not have 
been desired. When the trial came on, McLeod 
would have two grounds of defence: first, that he 
had not been present at the capture of the vessel, 
and, next, that this capture had been recognised by 
the British government as a public act, done under 
its authority. If, in this state of things, there had 
heen a little prudent delay, the question would soon 
have settled itself to the satisfaction of both par- 
ties. But inquiries had been addressed, in partia- 
ment, to the British ministers on this subject, and 
a high excitement had been produced throughout 
the British nation. This can always be done in 
that country on every controversy with America, 








by one of the British ministers, that the American 








because our side of the question never appears in 
their public journals. Ihave been for years in the 
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habit of reading some of the English journals, and, 
so far as I have observed, our side of the question, 
even in. relation to the northeast boundary, had 
never to this day been presented to the British 
public. 

No Englishman can obtain from any of these 
journals which I have seen, any distinct idea what- 
ever as to the ground insisted upon by us in that 
controversy. An excitement had been raised on 
the McLeod question, and loud defiances had been 
uttered on the floor of the house of commons. 
Threats had been made, in case the American go- 
vernment should dare to retain McLeod in custody. 
An attempt had been made on both sides of the 
water, to produce the belief that war was impend- 
ing; and so far with success, that the American 
fleet in the Mediterranean, or at least a portion of 
it, had actually returned home, while all our ves- 
sels in that sea had passed the straits and gone into 
the Atlantic. Some people here even, other than 
the ladies, became alraid that the British fleets 
would be upon our coast and lay our cities in ashes. 
A marvellous panic prevailed for a time among those 
who had weak nerves, and then, to crown all, 
came the letterof Mr. Fox to Mr. Webster. The 
British nation has, I freely admit, much to recom- 
mend it, but we all know that their diplomatic po- 
licy, unlike that of other European: nations, has 
been of a character bold, arrogant and overbearing. 
John Bull has ever preferred to accomplish that by 
main force which other nations would have attempt- 
ed by diplomacy. I come now to the letter of Mr, 
Fox, and such a letter! This letter is the more 
imposing from the fact that it was not Mr. Fox’s 
own composition, but is an official communication 
from the British government. This fact appears 
from its first sentence, which is as follows: 

“The undersigned, her Britannic majesty’s envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary, is in- 
structed by his government to. make the following 
official communication to the government of the U. 
Siates.”’ 

It is then an official communication from the Bri- 
tish government themselves. It is not my desire on 
this occasion to excite either here or elsewhere any 
feeling which shuuld not be excited. I merel 
state facts. To what is this letter an answer? It 
to any thing, it is to the letter of Mr. Forsyth ad- 
dressed to Mr. Fox on the 26th December, 1840.— 
I will not trouble the senate to read that paper, they 
may find it in document 33, page 4. And what is 
the character of the letter of Mr. Fox? It com- 
mences with a peremptory and conclusive settle- 
ment of the whole matter so far as the British go. 
vernment is concerned. It is not sufficient for that 
government to say that they take the responsibility 
of the act of McLeod upon themselves, but they 
even justify in the strongest terms the capture of 
the Caroline itself. Yet here is Mr. Webster on 
the 24th of April arguing a question which the Bri- 
tish ministry had settled six weeks before, They 
do not aay surrender McLeod and the question of 
the Caroline shall be left open. That would not be 
according to the manner of John Bull when he puts 
himself fairly in motion. He does not stop to ar- 
gue, but at onee cuts the knot without the trouble 
of giving any reason. Mr. Stevenson had remon- 
strated in the most urgent wnanner, and had subinit- 
ted to the British government at London a mass of 
testimony, but no notice whatever was taken of his 
communication, and no reasons given for their de- 
termination. Mr. Fox, or rather that government, 
in half a sentence settles the question. 

“The transaction in question, (says the letter), 
may have been, as her majesly’s government are of 
opinion that it was, a justifiable employment of force 

for the purpose of defending the British territory,” &c. 

Our remonstrance, when this was written, had 
been pending for three years. Mr. Forsyth, in his 
letter of 26th December, 1840, had argumentatively 
stated the whole case, setting forth that the avowal 
of McLeod’s act, should it be assumed by the Bri- 
tish government, so far from doing away with our 
ground of complaint, went only to increase it. It 
was cumulative, not exculpatory. Whilst it would 
not relieve McLeod from personal responsibility, it 
would seriously implicate the British government 
in his guilt. And how is that argument answered? 
In this haughty imperious sentence: 

“Her majesty’s government cannot believe that 
the government of the United States can really in- 
tend to set an example so fraught with evil to the 
community of nations, and the direct tendency of 
which must be to bring back into the practice of 
modern war atrocities which civilization and Chris- 
tianity have long since banished.” inate 

Here is not. argument attempted, no authority cit- 
ed, but asimple declaration r forth in the strongest 
terms.as to the “‘atrocity” of the principle for which 


letter is yet to come: and I undertake to say that it 
contains adirect threat from the British government. 
I am not extensively acquainted with the language 
of diplomacy, but I certainly have not seen any 
thing like this threat in any official communication 
between civilized nations for the last fifty — I 
hope I may be mistaken in my view of the language, 
but here it is: 

“But be that as it may, her majesty’s government 
formally demand, upon the grownds already stated, 
the immediate release of Mr. McLeod; and her ma- 
jesty’s government entreat the president of the U. 
States to take into his most deliberate consideration 
the serious nature of the consequences which must en- 
sue from a rejection of this demand.” 

What consequences? What consequences? Af- 
ter the denunciations we have heard in the British 
parliament, and all that had occurred in the course 
of the previous correspondence, can any thing have 
been intended but “‘the serious nature of the conse- 
quences which must ensue” from war with Ene- 
LAND? And here let me putacase. I am so un- 
fortunate as to have a difference with a friend of 
nine. I will suppose it to be my friend from South 
Carolina, (Mr. Preston). I know, if you please, 
even that I] am in the wrong. My friend comes to 
ime and demands an explanation, adding, at the 
same time, these words: If you do not grant the re- 
paration demanded, I entreat vou to consider the 
serious consequences which must ensue from your 
refusal, Certain I am there is not a single member 
of this senate, I might say not an intelligent man in 
the civilized world, who would not consider such 
language as a menace, which must be withdrawn 
or explained before any reparation could be made. 
It was the moment after I read this sentence that I 
determined to bring the subject before the senate. 
A thought then struck me which perhaps I should 
do better now to repress; but it was this. I ima- 
gined I saw that man whom Mr. Jefferson truly de- 
nominated the old Roman, sitting in his apartment 
and reading this letter for the first time. hen he 
came to this sentence, what would be is feelings? 
What indignant emotions would it arouse in his 
breast? Of him it may be justly said 
“A kind, true heart; a spirit high, 

That could not fear, and would not bow, 
Is written in his manly eye, 

And on his manly brow.” 
Would he not have resolved never to make any ex- 
planation under such a threat?) Would he nut have 
required it to be withdrawn or explained hefore giv- 
ing any answer whatever to Mr. Fox’s detandt-— 
In this possibly he might have gone too far. Our 
secretary, however, has passed over this threat with- 
out adverting to it in any manner whatever. 
And now we come to the case immediately before 
the senate. peg I think the secretary of state 
decidedly wrong in his views of the law of nations, 
that to me is comparatively a very small matter. I 
have not, in this thing, any personal or private feel-, 
ing to gratify. Towards the secretary of state I 
cherish no unkindly feelings, and I sincerely hope 
that he may discharge the duties of his high, respon- 
sible station in such a manner as to redound more 
and more to his own honor. What I complain of is 
this omission, and an omission, I consider, of great 
consequence. He has not,in his reply, noticed that 
threat at all, although it was conveyed in such terms 
as would have entirely justified him in saying ‘‘the 
American government has no answer to give until 
this language has been explained.”” He should at 
least have said, “this is a menace, such as is not 
usual in the diplomatic correspondence between ci- 
vilized and independent nations, and I shall be glad 
if you will explain or reconsider the language em- | 
ployed.” For myself, said Mr. B. I have no desire 
for war with England: so far am I from desiring it, 
that I would consent to sacrifice all but our honor 
in order to avoid it. But I think Mr. Webster to 
blame in not noticing language which [ consider as 
containing a very distinct and intelligible threat.— 
But let that pass. 
I now inquire whether the secretary is right in 
the view he takes of the law of nations; and I have 
some reinarks to offer in reference to that decision. 
Even if he were right, still I think that common ) 
prudence would have dictated to him not tu express 
his opinion so strongly. It was then a judicial 
question pending, and eventually to be decided by 
the highest court in the state of New York; a tri- 
bunal which, on all hands, and by Mr. Webster 
himself, is admitted to be eminently entitled to con- 
fidence. Suppose it should happen (as it will hap- 
pen, if my humble judgment of the law should 
prove correct) that the supreme court of the state 
of New York and the secretary of state of the Unit- 
ed States should differ in opinion as to the legal 
question. Suppose an appeal should then be taken 
(if such an appeal may be taken) to the supreme 





the American government had been seriously con- 
tending. But the crowning point of this insulting 


cided, as I feel great confidence that it would 4 
against the opinion of the secretary of state, what 
would be the condition of the government? 

The judicial authority will be on one side of the 
question, and the executive government on the 
other. Whilst the judiciary decide that McLeog is 
responsible in the criminal courts of New Yor, 
the secretary decides that he is not. By Prejudg. 
ing this pending judicial question, the secretary hg, 
placed himself in an awkward dilemma, shoul the 
supreme court of New York determine that the re, 
cognition and justification by the British government 
of the capture of the Caroline does not release Me. 
Leod frown personal responsibility. In common pry. 
dence, therefore, Mr. Webster ought to have ex. 
pressed no decided opinion on this delicate questiop. 
but left it to the judiciary as Mr. Van Buren’s aq. 
ministration had done. : 

But the secretary of state thought otherwise. Th, 
imperious tone to Mr. Fox’s letter does not seein to 
have produced any effecton his mind. Three eho 
days after its date, on the 15th March, 1841, he js. 
sues his instructions to the attorney general. These 
instructions are the real substantial answer to My. 
Fox’s letter, and have proved entirely satisfacto 
to the British government, as they could not have 
failed todo. ‘The letter written by Mr. Webste; 
on the 24th of the succeeding April will never dis. 
turb that government. Long beiore it was written 
the secretary had granted them every thing which 
they could have desired. 

He at once, by these instructions, abandoned the 
position so able maintained by Mr. Van Buren’ 
adwinistration, that McLeod would still be respon. 
sible, individually, notwithstanding the British go. 
vernment might recognize the destruction of the 
Caroline. In condemning this position, he uses 
terms almost as strong as Mr. Fox had done iu de. 
nouncing it. He says, *‘that an individual forming 
part of a public force and acting under the authori. 
ty of his government is not to be held answerable 
as a private trespasser or malefactor, is a principle 
of public law sanctioned by the usage of all civilized 
nations, and which the government of the United 
States has no inclination to dispute.” 

As actions speak louder than words, what did 
Mr. Webster do with this threatening letter staring 
hiin in the face? With fiery expedition he has bis 
attorney general on the way to Lockport; and I can- 
not but think, from my personal knowledge of that 
officer, that the mission on which he was ewployed 
could not have been very agreeable to him. He 
informs the British government at once, for we 
ought never to forget that the letter to Mr. Critten- 
denis in substance the secretary’s answer to Mr, 
Fox, that it it were in the presiient’s power to en- 
tera nolle prosequi agaiust McLeod, it should be 
done without a moment’s delay. ‘If this indict- 
ment,” says he, ‘“‘were pending in one of the courts 
of the United States, I am directed to say that the 
president, upon the receipt of Mr. Fox’s last com- 
munication, would have immediately directed a 
nolle prosegui to be entered.” But as this was not 
in Mr. Webster’s power, the governor of New York 
was in the next place to be assailed, in o:der to ac- 
complish the same purpose. Mr. Critterden was 
informed that he would ‘be furnished with a copy 
of this instruction for the use of the executive of 
ew York and the attorney general of that state.” 
‘‘Whether,” says the secretary, in this case, ‘the 
governor of New York have that power, or, if he 
have, whether he would feel it his duty to exercise 
it are points upon which we are not informed.” 
But the governor of New York proved to be a 
very restive subject. He telt no inclination what- 
ever to enter a nolle prosequi against McLeod. I 
have seen, somewhere a correspondence between 
that officer and the president, but I cannot now find 
it. The tone of this correspondence on the part 
the governor evinced a spirit of determined resist- 
ance to the suggestion of the secretary. The go- 
vernor complained that the district atiorney of the 
United States was acting as the counsel of McLeod. 
This, however, according to the explanation of the 
president, happened by mere accident; the attorney 
having been retained as counsel some time beiore 
his appoiutment. The correspondence, at all 
events, is sufficient to show thal governor Seward 
did not participate in the views and feelings of 
the secretary of state towards McLeod, and we know 
that he did not approve of entering a nolle prosequt 
in his case. 

Bat the attorney general of the United States was 
armed with instructions from the secretary of state, 
to meet every contingency. If McI.eod could not 
be discharged by a nolle prosequi; if he must be 
tried, then Mr. Crittenden was to consult with Mc- 
Leod’s counsel and furnish them the evidence 10@- 
terial to his defence, and he was ever ‘to see that 
he have skilful and eminent counsel, if such be not 





court of the United States, and it should there be de- 


already retained.” It isno wonder that it appeared 
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New York were enlisted with equal vigor 

- hig prosecution. 

in A dalenee of this man, who had no claim to 
eculiar favor, except what arose from an earnest 
ease and satisfy the British government, 

e object of the secretary’s peculiar solici- 

in the face of a plain, palpable 

ace from that government. 
mth next thing we might hear would be a bill of 


cost and counsel fees against this government for 
the defence of McLeod; it having been imposed as 
_ aduty on our attorney general to see that ‘he had 
 ¢kilful and eminent counsel.” 


Now, there are features in this transaction any 
but creditable to our national character. I 


been displayed by the American secretary of state. 


~ Jt will ever prove a miserable policy to attempt to 
- conciliate the British government by concession. It 


was the maxim of general Jackson that in our fo- 


reign relations we should ask only what was right, 
an 


submit to nothing that was wrong; and, in my 
judgment, the observance of that maxim is the very 
best mode of preserving peace.. When a nation 
submits to one aggression, another will soon fol- 
low. It is with nations as it is with individuals. 
Manly and prompt resistance will secure you from 
a repetition of insult. If you yield once, you will 
be expected to yield again, and then again, till at 
length there is no end to submission. I do not pre- 
tend that Mr. Webster has done wrong intentienal- 
ly; all I mean to say is, that, in my judgment, he 
has not, in this instance, displayed a proper and be- 
cowing American spirit. If he bad waited a little 
longer before he prepared his instructiens to the 
attorney general; if he had taken time for reflec- 
tion before he despatched that officer crusading to 
New York, his conduct would probably have been 
different. According to the practice of diplomacy, 
a copy of these instructions was doubtless at once 
sent to Mr. Fox. It is certain that they were 
known to the British government before the 6th of 
May, because on that day they were referred to by 
Jord John Russell on the floor of the house of com- 
mons as a document in possession of the British 
cabinet. 

I shall now offer a few remarks on the question of 
public law involved in this case, and then close 
what I have to say. I sincerely believe the ad- 
ininistration of Mr. Van Buren was perfectly cor- 
rect on this doctrine, as laid down by Mr. Forsyth. 
If I had found any authority to induce me to enter- 
tain a doubt on that point, I would refer to it most 
freely. I now undertake to say that the only cir- 
cumstance which has produced confusion and doubt 
in the minds of well-informed men on this subject 
is, that they do not make the proper distinction be- 
tween a state of national war and national peace. 
lf a nation be at war, the command of the sove- 
reign power to invade the territory of its enemy, 
and do battle there against any hostile force, always 
justifies the troops thus engaged. 

When any of the invaders are seized, they are 
considered as prisoners of war, and as having done 
nothing but what the laws of war justified them in 
doing. In such a case they can never be held to 
anawer, criminally, in the courts of the invaded 
country. That is clear. The invasion of an ene- 
my’s territory is one of the rights of war, and, in 
all its necessary consequences, is justified by the 
laws of war. But there are offences, committed even 
in open war, which the express command of the 
offender’s sovereign will not shield from exemplary 
punishment. I will give gentlemen an example. 
A spy will be hung, if caught, even though he act- 
ed under the express command of his sovereign. 
We might cite the case of the unfortunate major 
Anre. He was arrested on his return {rom an in- 
terview with Arnold, and, his life being in danger, 
the British commander (sir Henry Clinton, I be- 
leve) made an effort to save him, by taking upon 
himself the responsibility of his act. But although 
he had crossed our lines, whilst the two nations 
were in a state of open and flagrant war, in obe- 
dience to instructions from his commander- in-chief, 
yet Washington, notwithstanding, rightfully hung 
him as a spy. 

_ Now, let me tell whoever shall answer me, (if, 
indeed, any gentleman will condescend to notice 
What | have said—for it seems we on this side of 
the house are to do all the speaking, and they all 
the Voting), that all the authorities concur in de- 
claring that the law of nations protects individuals 
While obeying the orders of their sovereign, during 
& etate of open and flagrant war, whether it has 
been solemnly declared or not, and whether it be 
£eneral or partial. These authorities go no further. 
But, to decide correctly on the application of this 








principle in the case before us, we must recollect 
that the two belligerents here were England on the 
one hand and her insurgent subjects on the other, 
and that the United States were a neutral power, in 
perfect peace with England. But what is the rule 
in regard to nations at peace with each other? This 
is the question. As between such nations, does 
the command of an inferior officer of the one, to 
individuals, to violate the sovereignty of the other, 
and commit murder and arson, if afterwards recog- 
nised by the supreme authority, prevent the nation 
whose laws have been outraged ae punishing the 
offenders? Under such circumstances, what is the 
law of nations? The doctrine is laid down in Vat- 
tel, an author admitted to be of the highest authori- 
ty on questions of international law; and the very 
question, totidem verbis, which arises in this case, is 
in his book stated and decided. He admits that the 
lawful commands of a legitimate government, whe- 
ther to its troops or other citizens, protects them 
from individual responsibility for hostile acts done 
in obedience to hx commands, whilst in a state of 
open war. In such a case, a prisoner of war is 
never to be subjected to the criminal jurisdiction of 
the country within which he has been arrested. 
But what is the law of nations in regard to criminal 
offences committed by the citizens or subjects of 
one power, within the sovereignty and jurisdiction 
of another, they being at peace with each other, 
even if these criminal acts should be recognised 
and justified by the offender’s sovereign? ‘This is 
the case of the capture and destruction of the Ca- 
roline. The subject is treated of by Vattel, under the 
head “‘of the concern a nation may have in the ac- 
tions of her citizens,” book ii, chap. 6, page 161. I 
shall read sections 73, 74 and 75. 

‘However, as it is iinpossible,” says the author, 
“for the best regulated state, or for the most vigilant 
and absolute sovereign to model at his pleasure all 
the actions of his subjects, and to confine them on 
every occasion to the most exact obedience, it 
would be unjust to impute to the nation or the so- 
vereign every fault committed by the citizens. We 
ought not, then to say, in general, that we have re- 
ceived an injury from a nation because we have re- 
ceived it from one of its members.” 

‘‘But if a nation or its chief approves and ratifies 
the act of the individual, it then becomes a public 
concern, and the injured party is then to consi- 
der the nation as the real author of the injury, 
of which the citizen was perhaps only the instru- 
ment.” 

“Tf the offended state has in her power the indivi- 
dual who has done the injury, she may, without scruple 
bring him to justice and punish him. If he has es- 
caped and returned to his own country, she ought 
to apply to his sovereign to have justice done in the 
case.” 

Can any thing in the world be clearer? The au- 
thor puts the case distinctly. The nation injured 
ought not to impute to the sovereign of a friendly 
nation the acts of its individual citizens; but if such 
friendly sovereign shall recognise the acts as his 
own, it then becomesa national concern. But does 
such a recognition wash away the guilt of the offen- 
der and release him frum the punishment due to 
his offence under the jurisdiction of the country 
whose laws he has violated? Let Vattel answer 
this question. He says: “Jf the offended slate has 
in her power the individual who has done the injury, 
she may, without scruple, bring him to justice and 
punish him.”” There is the direct, plain and palpa- 
ble authority. And here permit me to add, that I 
can prove that according to sound reason, the prin- 
ciple is correct; and that the question would now 
be so decided by our courts, even if the law of na- 
tions had been silent on thesubject. This not only 
is, but ought to be, the principle of public law. 

Mr. Webster, in his letter to Mr. Fox of the 2-ith 
of April, tells the British minister that the line of 
frontier which separates the United States from her 
Britannic majesty’s North American provinces “is 
long enough to divide the whole of Europe into 
halves.” 

This is true enough. Now, by admitting the 
doctrine of Vaitel to be incorrect and unfounded, 
on what consequences are we forced? I beg sena- 
tors to consider this question. The lipe which se- 
parates us from the British possession is a line long 
enough to divide Europe into halves. Heaven 
knows I have no desire to see a rebellion in Canada 
or the Canadian provinces annexed to the United 
States; but no event in futurity is nore certain than 
that those provinces are destined to be ultimately 
separated from the British empire. Let a civil war 
come, and let every McNab who shall then have 
any command in the British possessions along this 
long line be permitted to send a military expedition 
into the territory of the United States whenever he 
shall believe or pretend that it will aid in defending 
the royal authority against those who are resisting 





it, and war between Great Britain and the United 
States becomes inevitable. A British subject ma~ 
rauding under the orders of his superior officer on 
this side of the line is seized in the very act. Well, 
what is to be done? I suppose we are to waile 
until we can ascertain whether his government 
choose to recognise his hostile or criminal act, be- 
fore we cap inflict upon him the punishment which 
he deserves for violating our laws. If it does, the 
jail door is immediately to be thrown open; the of: 
fender, it may be the murderer, takes his flight to 
Canada, and we inust settle the question with the 
British government. Suchis the doctrine advanc- 
ed by the British government and our own secreta- 
ry of state. This principle would, as I say, lead 
us inevitably into war with that power. What can 
be done in a state of war? In that case the laws 
of war provide that eye invading our territory 
who are captured, shall be considered and treated 
as prisoners of war. But while the two countries 
continue at peace, a man taken in the flagrant act 
of invasion and violence cannot be made a prisoner 
of war. McLeod, however, is not to be treated 
on this principle, and punished under our laws if he 
be guilty, lest we should offend the majesty of Eng- 
land. The laws of New York are to be nullified, 
and the murderer is to run at large. 

But if the principle laid down by Vattel be sound 
and true, all difficulty at once vanishes. If such an 
offender be caught in the perpetration of a criminal 
act, he is then punished for hiscrime. Let him be 
tried for it at least, and then, if there are any miti- 
gating circumstances in his case, for the sake of 
good neighborhood let him escape. There will then 
be no danger of war from this cause. Let me sup- 
pose acase. Suppose colonel Allan McNab should 
take it into his head that there exists in the United 
States a conspiracy against the British government, 
and should believe that he could unravel the whole 
plot by seizing on the United States mail in its pas- 
sage from New York to Buffalo. He places him- 
self at the head of a party, comes over the line, and 
seizes and robs the mail; but in the act he is over- 
powered and arrested, and he is indicted before a 
criminal court of the United States. Will it be 
maintained that, if the British government should 
say, we recognise the act of McNab in robbing your 
mail as we have already recognised that of his burn- 
ing of your steamboat and killing your citizens, 
would Mr. Webster be justified in directing a nolle 
prosequi to be entered in his favor, and thus suffer 
him to go free? 

I do not say that the British government would 
act in this manner: but I put the case as a fair illus- 
tration of the argument. There was one case in 
which something very like this might have happen- 
ed, and it was even thought probable it would hap- 
pen. It was reported that an expedition had been 
planned to seize the person of McLeod, and to carry 
him off to Canada; and I believe that a very distin- 
guished and gallant general in the United States 
service, (general Scott)—an officer for whom, in 
common with all his fellow citizens, I cherish the 
highest respect and regard—went, in company with 
the attorney general, to Lockport; and it was con- 
jectured that he had received orders to hold McLeod 
and defend the Lockport jail against any incursion 
of sir Allen McNab or any other person. 

Suppose now that such an expedition had been 
set on foot; that it had succeeded, and that McLeod 
had been seized and carried off in triumph, the two 
nations being stillin profound peace. The rescue of 
a prisoner is a high criminal offence. What would 
have been done with McNabif he had voluntarily 
come within our jurisdiction and been arrested? If 
he could be indicted and tried and punished before 
the British government should have time to recog- 
nise his act, very well. But if not, then, at the mo- 
nent of such recognition, he would be no longer re- 
sponsible and must forthwith be set free. The prin- 
ciple of Vattel, rightly understood, absolutely se- 
cures the territorial sovereignty of mations in time of 
peace by permitting them to punish all invasions of 
it in their own criminal courts, and his doctrine is 
eminently calculated to preserve peace among all 
nations. War has its own laws, which are never to 
be extended to the intercourse between naiions at 
peace. 

The principle assumed in Mr. Fox’s letter is well 
calculated for the benefit of powerful nations when 
contending against their weaker neighbors. (But in 
saying this i do not mean 10 admit that we are a 
weak nation in comparison with England. We do 
not, indeed, wish to go to war with her, yet I am 
confident in the belief that whatever we might suffer 
during the first period of such a contest would be 
ainply compensated by our success before we reach- 
ed the end of it.) But let me present an example. 

Let us suppose that the empire of Russia has by 
her side a conterminous nation, which is compara - 
tively weak. A Russian colonel, during a season of 
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profound peace, passes over the boundary, and com- 
inits some criminal act against the citizens. of the 
weaker nation. They succeed, however, in seiz- 
ing his person, and are about to punish him accord- 
ing to the provisions of theirownlaws. But imme- 
diately the Russian double-headed black eagle 
makes its appearance; a Russian officer says to the 
authorities of the weaker nation, stop; take off your 
hands; you shall not vindicate your laws and sove- 
reignty. We assume this man’s crime as a national 
act. hatis the consequence? The rule for which 
Britain contends will in this case compel the injur- 
ed nation, though the weaker, to declare war in the 
first instance against.-her stronger neighbor. But 
she will not do it; she will not become the actor, 
from the consciousness of her weakness and the in- 
stinct of self-preservation. This principle, if es- 
tablished, will enable the strong to insult the weak 
withimpunity. But take the principle as laid down 
by Vattel. The weaker nation defends the majesty 
of her own laws by punishing the Russian subject 
who had violated them; ard, if war is to ensue, 
Russia must assume the responsibility of declaring 
it, in the face of the world, and in an unjust cause, 
against the nation whom she has injured. It is said 
that one great purpose of the laws of nations is to 
protect the weak against the strong, and never was 
this tendency more happily illustrated than by this 
very principle of Vattel for which I ain contending. 

I therefore believe that the secretary of state was 
as far wrong in his view of international law as in 
his haste to appease the British government, in the 
face of a direct threat, by his instructions to Mr. 
Crittenden. The communication of these instruc- 
tions to that government, we know, had the desired 
effect. They went out immediately to England; and 
no sooner were they known on that side of the wa- 
ter, than in a moment all was calm and tranquil.— 
The storm, portending war, passed away, and tran- 
quil peace once more returned and smiled over the 
scene. Sir, the British government must have been 
hard-hearted indeed, if a perusal of those iustruc- 
tions did not soften them, and afford them the most 
ample satisfaction, This amiable temper will ne- 
ver even be ruffled in the slightest degree by the 
perusal of Mr. Webster’s letter to Mr. Fox, written 
six weeks afterwards. ‘he matter bad all been 
virtually ended before its date. 

In the views I have now expressed I may be 
wrong; but, as an American senator, without any 
feeling on my part but such as | think every Ame- 
rican senator ought to cherish, I am constrained to 
say that I caunot approve of the course pursued by 
the secretary of state in this matter; while at the 
same time, [ hope and trust that no cther occasion 
may arise, to demand froin me a similar criticism 
on the official conduct of that gentleman. 

Mr. Rives replied with earnestness and animation. 

Mr. Choate intimated his intention to address the 
senate, but yielded to a motion to adjourn; and at 
near 4 o’clock P. M. the senate adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Monday, June 7, Mr. Chapman, of Alabama, ap- 
peared, was qualified and took his seat. 

Mr. Beeson, representative elect from the state of 
Pennsylvania, vice hon. Enos Hook, resigned, ap- 
peared, was qualified, and took his seat. 

Mr. Briggs inquired what was the business be- 
fore the house? 

‘lhe speaker here rose and said that the chair de- 
sired respectfully to submit to the house the diffi- 
culty under which it labored, in consequence of the 
situation in which it was placed; and if the house 
were willing to relieve itself, without debate, from 
its embarrassment, the chair would submit a propo- 
sition which he thought would accomplish that ob- 
ject. The chair would suggest thai the house should 
say, if it could be done without debate, whether it 
should be governed by the rules of the last congress, 
or by the parliamentary law, until rules should be 
regularly adopted. 

Mr. Adams said something as to an exception of 
the 21st rule. 

Mr. Wise inquired of the chair what was the or- 
der of business? Was it the resolution submitted 
by himself in relation to the rules, or was it the last 
business before the house on the last day ? 

The speaker decided that the resolution on the 
adoption of the rules was the first question in order. 

So the house resumed the consideration of the 
resolution heretofore offered by Mr. Wise, and 
which is in the following words: 

* Resolved, That a committee of nine be appointed 
to revise, amend, and report rules for the government 
of this house; and that, until] such committee make re- 
port, and the same be finally acted upon, the rules and 
orders of the last house of representatives shali be con- 
sidered as the rules and orders of this house.” 

Which motion Mr. dams had heretofore moved 
tu amend as follows; 





“After the words ‘house of representative’ insert. the 
words ‘excepting the 2ist rule, which is hereby rescind- 
ed.’” [This rule'excludes the reception of abolition 
petitions, &c.] 

Which amendment Mr. Slade had heretofore 
moved to amend as follows: 

“Strike out therefrom the words ‘which is hereby re- 
scinded.’” fy 

Mr. Wise said he wished to read from the jour- 
nals of 1800 an authority which he thought would 
settle the minds of the.members of this house, and 
stop the debate. He would call the particular at- 
tention of gentlemen representing the non-slave- 
holding states to the action of the fathers of the 
constitution on this very question. He would read 
from the journals of the 5th and 6th congresses, 
from 1797 to 1801: 

Upon the 2d of January, 1800, Mr. Wall, of 
Penn. presented a petition from Absalom Jones and 
others, people of color and freemen, within the city 
and suburbs of Philadelphia, «complaining that. the 
slave trade to the coast of Guinea is carried on in a 
clandestine manner from the United States; that 
freemen of color are seized, fettered, and sold as 
slaves, in various parts of the country; that the law 
not long since enacted by congress, called the fugi- 
tive bill, is, in its execution, attended with circum- 
stances peculiarly hard and distressing; and stating 
further, that, although they do not ask for the imme- 
diate emancipation of all who are now in uncondi- 
tional bondage in these states, they humbly desire 
that congress may exert every mean in their power 
to undo the heavy burdens,” &c. 

Mark (said Mr. W.) the humility of this peti- 
tion: itis far less objectionable than the abolition 
petitions of the present day: «‘They humbly desire 
that congress may exert every mean in their power 
to undo the heavy burdens, and prepare the way for 
ee to go free, that every yoke may be 

roken.’ 


I ask attention (continued Mr. W.) to the pro- 
ceedings on this petition: 

**A motion was made and seconded that the house 
do come to the following resolution, to wit: 

** Resolved, That so much of the petition as relates 
to the laws of the United States respecting the slave 
trade from the United States to any foreign place or 


country, and the laws respecting fugitives from justice! 


and persons escaping from the service of their masters, 
be referred to the committee appointed, on the twelfth 
day of December last, to inquire whether any, and, if 
any, what, alterations ought to be made in the law en- 
titled ‘an act to prohibit the carrying on the slave trade 
from the United States to any foreign place or country.’ 
And, debate arising thereupon, an adjournment was 
called for.” 

Thus far (continued Mr. W.) on the 2d of Janu- 
ary, 1800. Then they adjourned. On the next day 
“the house resumed the consideration of the mo- 
tion; depending yesterday, for the reference of cer- 
tain parts of the petition of Absalom Jones and 
others: whereupon, a motion was made (by a gen- 
tleman of the north, although that does not appear 
on the journals, yet I have a history of the whole 
matter), to amend the saine by adding, ‘and that 
the parts of the said petition which invite congress 
to legislate upon subjects frown which the general 
government is precluded by the constitution, have 
a tendency to create disquiet and jealousy, and 
ought therefore to receive no encouragement or 
countenance from this house.’ ” 

The yeas and nays were called, when 85 mem- 
bers voted in the affirmative and lin the negative. 
The names of those in the affirmative are as follows: 

“Alston, Baer, Bailey, Bartlett, Bayard, Bird, Bishop, 
Brace, John Brown, Robert Brown, Champlin, Chris- 
tie, Clay, Claiborne, Condit, Dana, John Davenport, 
Franklin Davenport, Davis, Dawson, Dennis, Dent, 
Edmond, Eggleston, Elmendorf, Evans, Abiel Foster, 
Dwight Foster, Fowler, Freeman, Gallatin, Glenn, 
Goode, Chauncey Goodrich, Elizur Goodrich, Gordon, 
Gray, Gregg, Griswold, Grove, Hanna, Harper, Heis- 
ter, Henderson, Hill, Holmes, Huger, Imlay, Jackson, 
Jones, Kitchell, Henry Lee, Silas Lee, Macon, Mar- 
shall, Morris, New. Nicholas, Nicholson, Nott, Otis. 
Page, Parker, Platt, Powell, Randolph, Reed, Rut- 
ledge, Sewall, Shepard, Stanford, Stone, Sumter, Tali- 
aferro, John Chew Thomas, Richard Thomas, Thomp- 
son, Trigg, Van Cortlandt, Wadsworth, Waln, Robt. 
Williams, Lemuel Williams, and Woods. 

“In the negative: George Thatcher.” 

And (concluded Mr. W.) I hope there will be 
found but one name in this house contradicting this 
resolution of our fathers. Let the example be now 
as it was then. 


Mr. Adams. And the mountain is delivered of 
its mouse, 

Mr. Adams rose and addressed the house in a 
speech of about two hours and a half, in which he 
went very fully into the merits of the question be- 
fore the house, roms to observations made in 
previous debate by Mr. Wise and others, and stat- 





ing and defending his own position in respect to it. 


——$——————. 


This speech was one which it would be dificult te | 


abbreviate or condense, and impussible to report 
large for insertion here. It is reserved for future 
ublication, therefore, and will be published as dai, 
y as it can be prepared for the press. : 
Mr. A. concluded by adopting the amendment 
proposed by Mr. Slade, as an amendment of his 
own proposition. 
Mr. King, of Georgia followed in an argument of 


| Some length, directed, first, to an examination oy 


the constitutional power of congress on the subjuc 
of slavery; and, secondly, to a reply to some of th, 
positions taken by Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Fillmore said that we had now been eight 
days attempting to organize this house: and th, 
eighth day was almost brought to a close. 

It would be recollected that this was a special cos. 
sion of congress, convened for certain specific ob. 
jects; and whilst he admitted that the questiy, 
which had incidentally been brought under diseys, 
sion here was oneof great importance both to the 
north and the south, yet, with all due deference {, 
those gentlemen who had thought proper to take 
part in this discussion, or who hereafter might 
think proper, he begged leave to say that this was 
not the proper time. He begged leave to say, at a] 
events, as a proposition was only to adopt the rules 
of the last house for a limited time, till they coulq 
organize the house and revise them, it was not 
worth while now, when the dog days were aps 
proaching, to waste the time of this house and dis. 
appoint the hopes of this nation by going into an jn. 
vestigation of a mere abstraction; for upon both 
sides—upon all sides—it was admitted that this was 
all that could be got at this time. 

If he had understood the decision of the speaker 
heretofore given, he (Mr. F.) thought that no part 
of the honse could complain if the question were 
now,put. If he was right, the speaker had decided 
that the amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, (Mr. Adams), as modified, 
would be the first question to be voted on; and then 
came the proposition to adopt the rules for a limited 
time, and to refer these rules to a committee to re. 
port thereon for a revision. 

The speaker said the gentleman had correctly 
understood the decision of the chair. 

Mr. Fillmore resumed. This give to every men- 
ber of the house, whether for or against the 2lst 
rule, an opportunity of recording his vote for or 
against it. And although I confess, as an indivi- 
dual, that there have been some remarks made, 
especially by the gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. 
King), of defiance and of threat, which really called 
upa feeling that it was difficult to repress, yet, in 
view of the great and important objects for which 
congress has assembled, it seems to me that I am 
bound to forego any attempt at reply; it seems to 
me that I am bound to offer on the altar of my 
country any feeling which I may entertain, ani 
wait fora more appropriate season for discussion. 
I, therefore, do what I seldom have done, and what 
I do with great reluctance—I move the previous 
question, for the purpose of bringing the discussion 
to a close and of organizing the house for business. 

And the call for the previous question was ¢e- 
conded, (according to the rule of parliamentary law.) 

Mr. Slade moved a eall of the house. 

Mr. W. C. Johnson rose to a point of order. But, 
before stating it he would suggest to the gentleman 
from New York, [Mr. Fillmore], that perhaps the 
object he had in view would be obtained as well if 
he would move to lay the whole subject on the ta- 
ble. He believed that, in such a motion, the gen- 


tleman could carry the house with him; and thena | 


resolution might be moved (and the previous ques- 
tion called upon it) that the house would adopt the 


rules of the last congress until otherwise ordered. — 


He [Mr. J.] would vote for both these propositions. 
The consequence would be that the house would 
get rid of this question; that it would adopt the 
rules of the last house as the rules of this; and it 
would thus be in the power of the house at any 
time to change or modify those rules, or to appoint 
a select committee for their revision. 

Mr. Fillmore would remark, with all due respect 
to the gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. Johnson], 
that the adoption of the course suggested would de- 
feat the very object he [Mr. F.] had in view, which 
was to enable every member to vote according 0 
his own judgment. 

Mr. W. O. Johnson said he had understood the 
chair to decide that under the parliamentary law 
the previous question would first attach to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
[Mr. Adams], as modified by the acceptance of the 
amendment of the gentleman from Vermont, [Mr. 
Slade}. 

The speaker said the previous question attache 
sieke? amendments pending at the time it was 
calied, 
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ss ersoll was understood to suggest to the 
Bien under the decision of the speaker, the 
revious question was open to debate, and that thus 
ie whole subject might be discussed. sale 
Mr. Briggs submitted that the speaker certainly 
could not have made such a decision. 
The speaker said he had not. He had merely de- 
cided that the propriety of the previous question 


bateable. 
ee itlors moved that the house do now ad- 


Mr. Morgan asked the yeas and nays; which 
were ordered, and, being taken, were: yeas 66, 
nays 149. So the house refused to adjourn. 

‘At the request of Mr. Wise, the speaker stated 
the exact position of the question. _ 

Whereupon Mr. Slade withdrew his motion that 
there be a call of the house. 

And the question then recurred on ordering the 
main question. ain te ; 

Mr. W. C. Johnson inquired of the chair whether, 
if the amendment were adopted, abolition petitions 
would not be received by the house, 

The speaker. It willstrike out the 21st rule from 
the rules of the house. : cus 

Mr. Johnson. And thus let in abolition petiti- 

ns. 
nM. Rencher asked the yeas and nays on order- 
ing the main question; which were ordered, and, 
being taken, were yeas 132, nays 89. _ ; 

Sy the house decided that the main question 
shovid be now taken. And the speaker having an- 
nounced the main question to be on the modified 
amendment of Mr. 4ddams— 

Mr. Dawson rose to dissent from the decision of 
the chair; and contended that the main question 
was on the proposition of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, (Mr. Wise], and that it never could be on 
the amendment. By our rules, it was true, it had 
been decided that the main question should be on 
the amendment; but that question had been settled 
otherwise by the parliamentary law. Mr. D. sup- 

ported his position by reference to that law, page 
66, &e. 

Mr. Fillmore inquired of the speaker whether an 
appeal had been taken from his decision? 

The speaker replied that he so understood. 

Mr. Tillinghast submitted that the very authori- 
ty which the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Daw- 
son] had read in support of his own views sustain- 
ed distinctly the decision of the chair. 

Mr. Fi/lmore said that the proposition had been 
expressly stated to the house, before the main ques- 
tion was ordered, as being on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 4dams]. 
He [Mr. F.] hoped the gentleman would withdraw’ 
his appeal, 

Mr. Dawson said he had not taken an appeal from 
the decision of the chair. 


Mr. Gilmer contended that somne gentleman had 
voted under a misapprehension as to what the main 
question was. 

The question was then stated to be on the modi- 
fied amendment of Mr. Adams, to strike out the 
words ‘‘except the 21st rule.” 

Mr. W, C. Johnson inquired if a motion to lay 
the whole subject on the table would now be in or- 
der. 

The speaker said it would not. 

[Cries of ‘question, question;” “let it come, let 
it come.’’] 

Mr. Slade asked the yeas and nays on the adop- 
tion of the amendment; which were ordered, and, 
being taken, were as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Adams, Allen, S. J. Andrews, 
Aycrigg, Babcock, Baker, Barnard, Beeson, Birdséye, 

lair, Boardman, Borden, Botts, Bowne, Brewster, 

riggs, Brockway, Bronson, Charles Brown, Jeremiah 
Brown, Burnell, Calhoun, Childs, Chittenden, J. C. 
Clark, Staley N. Clarke, Clinton, Cowen, Cranston, 
Cravens, Cushing, R. D. Davis, Dimock, Doig, Eg- 
bert, Everett, Ferris, Fessenden, Fillmore, J. G. Floyd, 
C. A. Floyd, Fornance, A. L. Foster, Gates, Geddings, 
Patrick G. Goode, Gordon, Greig, Gustine, Hall, Hal- 
stead, Wm. S. Hastings, Henry, Howard, Hudson, 
Hunt, Ingersoll, James Irvin, Wm. W. Irwin, James, 
Andrew Kennedy, Lane, Lawrence, Linn, Littlefield, 
Lowell, Robert McClellan, McKeon, Marchand, A. 
Marshall, Mathiott, Mattocks, Maxwell, Maynard, 
organ, Morrow, Osborne, Parmenter, Partridge, 
endleton, Plumer, Ramsey, Benj. Randall, Alexan- 
der Randall, Randolph, Ridgway, Rossevelt, Russell, 
altonstall, Sanford, Sergeant, Simonton, Slade,Smith, 
nyder, Stokeley, Stratton, Stuart, R. W. Thompson, 
linghast, Toland, Tomlinson, Trumbull, Under- 
wood, Van Buren, Van Rensselaer, Wallace, Thomas 
iliams, Winthrop, Yorke, Augustus Young, 


ohn Young--112, 

A NAYS—Messrs. Alford, L. W. Andrews, Arnold, 
trington, Atherton, Barton, Bidlack, Boyd, Aaron V. 
frown, Milton Brown, Burke, Wm. Builer, Wm. O. 
utler, Green W. Caldwell, P. C. Caldwell, John 


Caruthers, Cary, Chapman, Clifford, Coles, Daniel, G. 
Davis, Wm. C. Dawson, John B. Dawson, Dean, De- 
berry, Eastman, J.C. Edwards, Thomas A. Foster, 
Gamble, Gentry, Gerry, Gilmer, Goggin, William O. 
Goode, Graham, Green, Habersham, Harris, Houck, 
Hays, Holmes, Hopkins, Hubbard, Hunter, Jack, W. 
C. Johnson, John W. Jones, Isaac B. Jones, Keim, J. 
P. Kennedy, King, A. McClellan, McKay, Mallory, 
T. F. Marshall, Samson Mason, J. T. Mason, Medill, 
Meriwether, Miller, Moore, Newhard, Nisbet, Oliver, 
Owsley, Pearce, Pickens, Pope, Powell, Proffit, Ray- 
ner, Reding, Rencher, Rhett, Riggs, Rodney, Rogers, 
Saunders, Shaw. Shepperd, Sollers, Stanly, Steenrod, 
Summers, Sumter, Taliaferro, John B. Thompson, 
Triplett, Turney, Ward, Warren, Washington, Wat- 
terson, Westbrook, James W. Williams, Lewis Wil- 
liams, Christopher H. Williams, Joseph L. Williams, 
Wise, Wood—104. 

So the amendment, as modified, was adoptec. 
The question then recurred on the adoption of 
the resolution of Mr. Wise, as thus amended. 


Mr. Wise, after remarking that under the parlia- 
mentary law the previous question applied only to 
the amendments, proceeded to say that he was con- 
strained now to vote against the resolution, because 
it was his desire to despatch business; and he was sa- 
tisfied that if this rule were taken away, and if a 
flood of abolition petitions should be poured in upon 
us as heretofore, we should do nothing else upon 
petition day but discuss abolition petitions. There 
were various steps yet to be taken in resisting this 
movement. The vote (Mr. W. was understood to 
say ) was too striking for him not to admit that there 
was a majority in this house in favor of receiving 
these petitions. He gave notice that it would be 
his object to move to lay the question of reception 
on the table. He would not, dared not, yield one 
inch of ground ever occupied by the south on this 
question; and, therefore, he moved to lay the reso- 
lution as amended on the table. 


Mr. Fillmore rose and said that, when he had said 
afew words as to laying the subject on the table, 
he had not understood what the decision of the 
speaker as to the main question was. He nowun- 
derstood the speaker to have decided that the main 
question was limited in effect to the amendinent of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. Wasitso? The 
speaker said it was. 

Mr. Fillmore. That being the case, without 
stopping to inquire whether the chair is right or 
wrong, I deem it a shorter mode of arriving at the 
object I have in view to move the previous question 
again on the main proposition. And I submit that 
that motion, under the parliamentary law, takes 
precedence of a motion to lay on the table. And I 
submit it to the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
Wise) that it is impossible to place this question in 
a shape where it will better enable the members of 
the house on all sides to express their opinions by 
their votes than asit now stands. I submit whether 
it would not be better to go on and take the vote 
on the main question, and thus at once proceed to 
business. 

Mr. Wise suggested that if it was true, as the 
gentleman had stated, that the motion for the pre- 
vious question superseded the motion to lay on the 
table, there was no necessity for submission to him. 
On this question of abolition petitions he conceded 
nothing, he yielded nothing; he knew what obdu- 
racy would do, and he was taught to know what he 
was to expect. 


Mr. Briggs asked the chair to decide which of the 
two motions had precedence. The speaker decided 
that the motion for the previous question had pre- 
cedence. 

And the demand for the previous question was 
then seconded. And the main question was order- 
ed to be now taken. 

Mr. Chapman, remarking that this question was 
one on which the state of Alabama (whose repre- 
sentatives had not yet arrived) ought to be heard, 
moved that the house do now adjourn. Mr. Jn. 
drews aeked the yeas and nays, which were ordered, 
and being taken were: yeas 91, nays 102. 

And the question recurring on the adoption of the 
resolution of Mr. Wise, as amended—Mr. W. ask- 
ed the yeas and nays, which were ordered. 

After some conversation on a question of order— 
Mr. Rencher asked a division of the question on the 
resolution, the first division to embrace so much as 
applied to all the rules of the last house, and the 
second so much as related tothe 2Ist rule. The 
speaker said that, under the parliameniary law, the 
question was not divisible. 

And the main question (being on the resolution 
of Mr. Wise, as amended), was then taken, and de- 
cided in the affirmative: yeas 125, nays 91. 

Mr. Briggs moved that the house now take up 
the resolution heretofore offered by him, in relation 
to the appointment of standing committees. 

Mr. Wise submitted to the speaker that the busi- 





Campbell, Wm. B. Campbell, Thomas J. Campbell, 


ness first in order was the unfinished business of 


Thursday last, to wit: the resolution of Mr. W. 
calling on the secretary of the treasury for bis plan 
of a fiscal agency which would obviate constitu- 
tional objections, &c. and providing for the appoint- 
rent of a select committee of nine members there- 
on; (with the substitute proposed by Mr. Under- 
wood, and the question of order raised in relation to 
it). Mr. W. modified his proposition by withdraw- 
ing so much thereof as provided for the appoint- 
ment of a select committee. 

A discussion, directed to the priority of business, 
took place, in which Messrs. Briggs, Wise, Everelt 
and Underwood participated; (Messrs. Briggs and 
Everett contending that the resolution as to the ap- 
pointment of the committees was entitled to priori- 
ty, because it had reference to the organization of 
the house), 


The discussion was brought to a close by a mo- 
tion submitted by Mr. Tripleit to lay the resolution of 
Mr. Wise, with the amendment or substitute of 
Mr. Underwood, on the table; which motion pre- 
vailing, the whole subject was laid on the table. 
The resolution of Mr. Briggs then came up in 
the order of business; it is in the following words: 
Resolved, That the several standing committees of 
this house, as provided for in the rules of the last house 
of representatives, be now appointed by the speaker. 
Mr. Sergeant moved to amend the resolution by 
adding thereto the words, ‘tand that a select com- 
mittee of nine members be appointed on the subject 
of the currency, and the establishment of a suitable 
fiscal agency capable of adding increased facilities 
in the collection and disbursement of the public 
revenues, and rendering their custody more secure.” 


Mr. Briggs accepted this as a modification of his 
resolution. 

And the question being on the resolution as thus 
modified—Mr. Proffit inquired if it was customary 
to legislate on a subject which was not even in em- 
bryo? Was it proper and customary to call upon 
the secretary of the treasury for plans? He was wil- 
ling to do so, and whenit should comein, he was wil- 
ling to refer it to the committee of ways and means if 
that committee should be so organized as to suit his 
views, 0& not being so, to a select committee. But 
he protested at this time against any gentleman as- 
suming, without deliberation or consultation with 
the body of whig members, to know what the wishes 
of that party were. Let them hold a consultation 
among themselves; let them see the plan, and then 
they could decide whether it should go to a com- 
mittee of the whole, to the committee of ways and 
means, or to a standing committee. For his own 
part, he would act upon no subject without first 
knowing what the views of the majority were. 

Mr. Stanly moved the previous question on the 
resolution. 


Mr. McKeon asked a division of the resolution: 
first on the appoiatment of the standing committees, 
and then on the appointment of a select committee. 
And the division was ordered. 

The demand for the previous question was se- 
conded, and the main question was ordered to be 
now taken. And the first branch of the main ques- 
tion, to wit: on the appointment of the standing 
committees, was then taken, and decided in the af- 
firmative without a division. So the first branch 
of the resolution was adopted; and the standing 
committees were ordered to be appointed by the 
speaker. 


Mr. McKeon asked the yeas and nays on the se- 
cond branch of the main question, to wit: on the 
appointment of a select committee, which were or- 
dered, and, being taken, were yeas 125, nays 90. 
So the second branch of the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Wise moved that the house do now adjourn 
until 12 o’clock to-morrow; assigning as his reason 
for the hour named, that the speaker might have as 
much time as possible to select his committees. 

Mr. Morgan asked leave to introduce a resolution 
providing that the daily hour of the meeting of this 
house should be 120’clock until otherwise ordered. 

Objected to. 

And then the house adjourned until 12 o’clock 
to-morrow. 


Tuesday, June 8. Some inaccuracies having oc- 
curred in the list of committees, as published in 
page 289, it is deemed proper to make the follow- 
ing corrections: 

District of Columbia—Mr. Habersham substitut- 
ed for Mr. King. 

Naval affairs—Mr. Calhoun substituted for Mr. 
G. Davis. 

Territories—Mr. G. Davis substituted for Mr. 
Pope. 

Treasury department—Mr. A. L. Foster substi- 
tuted for Mr. McKeon. 

On the rules—Messrs. Calhoun, Lewis Williams, 
Habersham, Hopkins, A. L. Foster, T. J. Camp- 
bell, Lawrence, J. W. Williams and Banks. 
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CHRONICLE. 

ALABAMA CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION. According to 
the law passed at the last session of the legislature, the 
five representatives in congress from this state were 
elected oF qpoerel ticket. Messrs. Reuben Chapman, 
George S. Houston, William W. Payne, Benjamin G. 


Snields, and Dixon H. Lewis, all opposition, are the | he 


members elected. We subjoin a statement of the votes. 
giving the result for the first two candidate on each 
cKet: 











-. Chapman. Rather. ... Chapman, Rather. 
Counties, Sane. Whig. Counties. _ Whiz. 
Autauga 377 314|Madison 1,313 2 
Barbour 330 496| Marengo 484 616 

enton 824 188} Marion 307 114 
Bibb 41 380) Marshall 930 146 
Baldwin 66 68] Macon 248 400 
Blount 628 87| Mobile 874 1,163 
Butler 157 225) Monroe 204 386 
Coosa 424 4 Montgomery 516 698 
Clarke 434 150) Morgan 524 236 
Conecuh 137 261)/Perry 550 635 
Covington |Pickens 561 782 
Chambers 476 675) Pike 362 402 
Cherukee 456 182/Rando!ph 243 85 
De Kalb 633 104) Russell 302 492 
Dale 335 91|Shelby 352 479 
Dallas 434 562/St. Clair 507 35 
Fayette 554 94|/Sumter 998 1,007 
Franklin 669 458| Tallapoosa 218 164 
Greene 429 753/ Talladega 492 460 
Henry 241 140/Tuscaloosa 597 942 
Jackson 1,287 44| Walker 172.- 100 
Jefferson 537 244)Washington 160 107 
Lawrence 591 428) Wilcox 325 449 
Lauderdale 695 387 
Limestone 611 185 23,337 17,332 
Lowndes 362 438 

Bans. The banks of Richmond have notified that 


Wheeling bank notes will not be received by them 
after the Ist July, except on special deposite. 

Bank of England. (Quarterly average of the week- 
ly liabilities and assets of the Bank of. England, from 
the 2d of March, to the 25th of May, 1841; 











Laabilities. Assets. 
Circulation, £16,615,000)Securities, £21,817,000 
Deposites, 7,242,000) Bullion, 4,921,000 

£23,857,000\ £26,738,000 


Compared with the last return the circulaffon shows 
an increase of £28,000, the deposites an increase of 
£17,000, the bullion an increase of £283,000, and the 
securities a decrease of £265,000. 


Bone Business. Some people would like to know 
the nature of this business, and perhaps, when told, 
jt will be as much a matter of surprise to them, as it 
was when first communicated to us. Certain old 
men, women and children may be seen daily in all 
parts of the city gathering up old bones. ‘This branch 
of business started about four years since, and it gives 
employment to hundreds, almost thousands of poor 
people in Philadelphia. Many of them are able to 
earn from 50 cents to $1 each day by these small ga- 
therings by the way side, and these save themselves 
and their children from want, or perhaps the peniten- 
tiary. In this county there are several large establish- 
ments where these bones are purchased. One in 
Moyamensing pays out more than $100 each week 
tor these apparently worthless materials, gathered in 
every part of Philadelphia. _ 

Bones gathered up in this way, and from such 
sources, one could hardly imagine are of any value. 
But the variety of purposes to which they are put, 
shows in political economy that nothing is literally 
worthless. ‘The bones are assorted and each particu- 
lar kind is put to a specific purpose. Some are made 
into neat’s foot oil. Others are sold to knife and um- 
brella makers, while another portion is used by comb, 
brush and button manufacturers. Many of them are 
used in the manufacture of blacking and printer’s 
ink, and by sugar refiners. Even the tallow chandler 
and manufacturer of soap is deeply indebted to these 
bones for his success. The bone dust which is made 
from the refuse part,is purchased by farmers and 
greatly tends to enrich the soil. 

[he purposes for which bones are used are almost 
innumerable. Such is the demand for them in Europe, 
that the field of Waterloo was thoroughly examined 
and every thing remaining of poor humanity there 
which could be obtained, has been gathered up. In 
ourown country, the value of this article is beginning 
to be estimated for agricultural purposes, and in all the 
various departments of business, both of utility and 
ornament, they constitute an important and valuable 


ies of chandise. 
species OF ner [Philad. North Amer. 


ANCIENT TEMPERATURE OF Cuina. M. E. Biot has 
compared the ancient and modern temperature of the 
35th degree. By ascertaining the plants usually culti- 
vated, the epoch of the training of the silk worm, that 
of the arrival and departure of birds of passage, and 
the meteoroltogical phenomena, he has come to_ the 
conclusion, that the temperature has not varied from 
the greatest period of antiquity. He has derived his 
evidence for modern times from the travels of the mis- 
sionaries and European travellers; and for ancient times, 
from the sacred books Chi-king and Chou-king, and 
from the Tcheou-chou. 


Corron MARKET. Liverpool, June 2. There has 
been a very moderate extent of business done in cot- 


ten to-day, the sales being scarcely 1,500 bags, all to 
the trade, comprising 50 Pernams 81d. to- ads 40 
Maranhams 73d. to73d ; 20 Egyptians 94d. to 16d.; 300 
Surats 4d. to 5d. and the rest American, chiefly from 
53d. to 7id. Prices are without much perceptible alte- 
ration, although the tone of the market is decidedly 
avy and flat. 
London cotton market, June 3. The cotton market 
still continues without the least improvement either in 
the demand or in prices ‘The business to-day is again 
very limited, the total sales not exceeding 1,500 bags, 
consisting principally of American descriptions. 


CLEVELAND, Onto. On Monday morning last (says 
the. Cleveland Advertiser) we counted seventy-four 
ships, brigs and schooners in our port, busily engaged 
in taking in and discharging frieght. There were also 
at the same time about sixty canal boats, loading and 
unloading at our wharves. We doubt whether any 

ort on the whole line of the lakes is doing as large a 

usiness, at the present time, as Cleveland. The trade 
with Pittsburg and Philadelphia, by the cross-cut 
canal, is rapidly increasing, and: will, eventually, add 
one-half to the commerce of the port. 


Deatus. By the lasf arrivals from Englend we 
have accounts of the death of rear admiral Samuel 
Motley and admiral sir George Montague Hamilton, 
sir Robert Wilmot Horton, and the widow of sir Eve- 
rard Home, and ear! Fortescue. 


Frour. A slight advance in price took place in the 
Baltimore market last week. Howard street brought 
from $5 12 to $5 25 from the stores—and for city 
mills $5 44. Stock light. The inspections of the 
week 8,043 barrels, and 681 half barrels. 

Liverpool corn market, June 2. Some parcels of 
American flour changed hands at 22s, 6d. a 23s. per 
barrel. Since this day week the imports of grain and 
flour trom foreign ports have been pretty considerable. 
The duty on barley, Indian corn, buckwheat, oats and 
beans, trom foreign ports, is this week increased 
ls. 6d. per quarter; on other articles no alteration, but 
the duty on wheat will, in all probability, be 1s. higher 
next Friday. 


FUGITIVE SLAVE AND KIDNAPPING CASE. A slave con- 
trived to secret himself on board the schooner Wash- 
ington, whilst lying at Newbern, North Carolina, and 
was not discovered until the vessel was at sea, on her 
return from thence to Boston. He was secured; and 
on the return of the vessel, was taken back again to 
Newbern by Benjamin Higgins, mate of the said 
schooner, for whieh, strong efforts were made tu have 
said Higgins indicted, last week, at Boston, under the 
revised statute of Massachusetts, ch. 125, sec. 20. A 
large majority of the grand jury, however, deemed the 
transaction not to be within the design of the act, and 
no bill was found. 


INCOMBUSTIBILITY OF cLoTH. Gay Lussac, the ce- 
lebrated French chemist and philosopher, proposed a 
means of rendering the various tissues of cloths, stuffs, 
&c. incombustible. It has long been known that the 
combustibility of these substances is greatly diminish- 
ed, by immersing them in solution of certain salts, as 
alum, muriate of. soda, &c. But M. Lussac consider- 
ed that those salts should possess this property in the 
greatest degree, whica would enter most readily into 
a state of fusion—and thus cover the fibres of the 
substances and preserve them from the contact of the 
air. Acting upon this thought, he substituted phos- 
phate of ammonia, and borate of soda, for alum, &c. 
and he found that muslins thus treated, could be placed 
in contact with ignited bodies without danger. 

[Boston Mer. Jour. 


InpIAN corN. According to the census returns, the 
annual crop of Indian corn of North Carolina is thirty- 
four millions of bushels. In the production of this 
important item, therefore, North Carolina stands se- 
cond on the list—the annual crop of Tennessee, which 
is the largest producer, being upwards of forty-two 
millions of bushels. [ Balt. Amer. 


ANIRON HOUSE. A gentleman of Brussels has con- 
structed aniron house, which is said to answer the ob- 
jects intended in a satislactory manner. The walls 
are hollow, and the hot air circulates from a central 
puintin the kitchen, throagh the intervals in the walls, 
and by means of valves the quantity to be admitted 
may be regulated. A house consisting of 17 rooms 
will cost £1,165, while a house of the same size in 
brick would cost £1,157. The rooms are arranged on 
three floors. ‘The whole weight is 797} tons, avoirdu- 
pois, (810,000 kilogrammes). ‘The advantage of this 
structure of house is represented to be its permanent 
nature, and the facility with which it may be moved. 
The expense of carrying it from Brussels to Liege, to 
to Ghent, or to Antwerp, would be about £25. 

This is a subject well worthy the attention of the 
friends of home manufactures in Pennsylvania. It 
appears to us that the real uses of iron are not ade- 
quately appreciated by the great mass of the commu- 
nity. Also, that those immediately and deeply inter- 
ested, have not exerted themselves in an adequate 
manner, or with a view to the more general adaptation 
of this invaluable metal to the many objects to which 
it may be applied. The iron masters of Virginia are, 
we perceive, about io hold a convention with reference 
to their peculiar business and interests. Pennsylvania 
should send a delegation to that converition,in order 
that something like a mutual understanding might ex- 
ist, and proper co-operation be determined upon, The 





iron trade of this country is yet in its infaney. 


Lovisiana. ‘The Plaquemine Gazette computes the 
area of Louisiana at thirty millions of acres, and allots 
the different soils as follows: . 

Sugar 250,000 acres, rice 250,000, cotton 2,400,000. 
making in ali not quite 3,000,000 of acres. A great pro. 
tion of the remaining 27,000,000 is yet in a wild, uncyl- 
tivated state. 


Money matrers. The Philadelphia Inquirer 

17th says: ‘Money out of doors shins sag 
10 per cent per annum. United States bank notes a; 
a depreciation of 18 per cent. None of the Philadel. 
phia banks have issued small notes yet, but the Moy. 
amensing; but several of the other accepting banks 
are getting in readiness for such issues. oney is not 
in much demand. Our banks discount sparingly, and 
we hear that one or two talk of an early resumption of 
specie payments, so far as they are concerned. It js 
understood that the non-accepting banks will no; 
receive on deposite or in panmions of debts, the smal| 
notes that may be issued the accepting. The 
as for $5, and upwards, will be received as hereto. 
ore. 


Tue St. Louis murperers. Speaking of these guilty 
wretches, the New Era says:—It is understood that 
they have been concerned in many of the robberies at 
this place within the past year—in those at Galena 
early in the spring, and in numberless ones at New 
Orleans. Probably the whole west and south has suf. 
fered from their depredations. Tiey have been en. 
gaged, too, in a regular system of operations, by which 
the slaves of the south were assisted in making their 
escape to Canada. It was on one of these occasions, 
Brown says, that he committed the only murder that 
can be charged against him, except that of Mr, Weaver, 
which he now acknowledges. He had under his charge 
a negro from one of the southern states, who was fleeing 
toCanada. Some cause led him to be apprehensive of 
detection, and he determined to make way with the 
slave. Accordingly, at night, he decoyed him to the 
guard of the steamboat, tipped him over into the water, 
and that was the last he heard of him. Brown admits 
the justice of his sentence, and consoles himself with 
the idea, that his wife and child are in independent cir- 
cumstances—the fruits of years of villainy. 


Scnootsin Vermont. A Vermont paper informs us 
that the number of children in that state between the 
ages of four to twelve, is 106,000, and the number of 
district schools 2,300. The number of teachers employ- 
ed is 5,100. The school tax for the year is $61,803, 
equal to $22 for each district; the sums raised volunta- 
rily by the towns and districts amounted to $81,000. 
The aggregate expense for schools, including board for 
teachers, buoks, fuel, &c. is about $292,730, or $112 to 
jeach district. 


THE SOVEREIGNS of Spain, Portugal, Great Britain and 
Turkey, are all under 23 years of age; and the three 
former are females. 


THE STEAMER CaLeponia arrived at Halifax from 
Boston on the 3d instant, in 42 hours, having :encoun- 
tered foggy weather during the greater part of the pas- 
sage. She took on board fifteen additional passengers, 
making one hundred and two in all, and left the same 
day at a quarter before 8 o’clock, for Liverpool. 


Trea TRADE. London, June 3. In the tea trade the 
news from China gave a fresh zest to speculation, and 
it produced quite a sensation at the public sales, which 
were preceeding in Mincing lane when it was first an- 
nounced. At the sales, although a good deal was 
withdrawn for higher prices, the few congous that 
were sold went at a rise of 2d. to3d. per pound. 


Togpacco. Baltimore, June 19. During the week 
there has been an active demand for all descriptions ot 
Maryland tobacco, and the sales were quite extensive, 

enerally at prices fully supporting the quotations oi 
ast wee hel we continue, viz: inferior and com- 
mon $4a4 50; middling to good $5a7 50; good $8a8 50; 
and fine $9a13. Yesterday, however, several of the 
largest purchasers having filled their orders, retired 
from the market, and the demand fell off. The re- 
celpts continue large, and it is thought that holders 
will have to submit to lower rates. There has also 
been an active demand for Ohio, of which about 500 
hhds. have been sold, principally at $5a8, goed lots oc- 
casionally bringing as high as $10all. We continue 
our quotations, viz: common to middling $4 50a5; 
good $5 50a6 50; fine red and wrappery $8a12; prime 
yellow at $7 50a10; and extra wrappery $12a14. ‘The 
accounts from Ohio of the coming crop are quite dis- 
couraging, and have caused some holders to decline 
further sales at present. The inspections of the week 
comprise 759 hhds. Maryland; 447 hhds. Ohio; and 16 
hhds. Kentucky—total 1,222 hhds. [ Balt. Amer. 

New Orleans, June9. A very extensive business 
has been transacted in the article, no less than 5,800 
hhds. having changed hands within the last three days, 
at rates rather inclining in favor of sellers. 


Wueat. Prices have improved, Pennsylvania red 
readily commands 116a117; in the Baltimore market, 
Maryland red 1104114; white 120, 


Woon. We note transactions in wool during the 
week to the extent of about 6,000 Ibs. including 2,500 
lbs. Saxony and Merino fleece, at prices not public, 
washed native at 30 to 32 cents, and unwashed of the 
saine kind at 20 to 21 cents. ‘The supplies that have 
ar ag the market are yet limited and the demand 1s 
good. 
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